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War Workers A.W.O.L. 


JOHN F. MCMAHON 


> Mixuions and billions don’t 
mean much any more. But to Mr. 
Employer, a dollar is still a dollar. 
Otherwise, he just doesn’t stay in 
business. Consequently, industry 
is interested in the losses suffered 
through employe illness and occu- 
pational disease. Those losses might 
well mean -the difference between 
being in business and being in 
bankruptcy. 

Accidents are depriving our in- 
dustries of about 1% billion man- 
hours each year. But the American 


College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons tells us that lost time from 
illness is seven times greater than 
the time loss from work accidents! 
If this is true, then a health pro- 
gram in industry should certainly 
be at least as important as a safety 
program, the more so since ill 
health is frequently associated 
with accidents. 

But there are far greater benefits 
in employe health maintenance. 
In the first place, the average 
worker loses 8 days a year because 





The public is now so punch-drunk from fi =~ that it is practi- 


cally digit-dizzy. But a dollar is still a do 


ar to Mr. Employer. 
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of illness. Eight times the number 
of employes on the payroll makes a 
tidy total. Public Health Service 
statisticians have figured that for 
every day a skilled worker loses, 
the management loses two and 
one-half times the amount of the 
worker’s daily wage. This includes 
production delays, spoilage, lost 
time, etc. The number of persons 
employed by a company, times 8 
(the average number of days lost 
through illness), multiplied by 2% 
times the daily wage, yields an im- 
pressive figure, however small the 
firm. 


HippeENn Costs 


But some may say, “We don’t 
pay our men when they are off 
sick, so we don’t lose anything.” 
The facts seem to reply, ““That’s 
what you think!” 

Andrew Fletcher, Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the St. 
Joseph Lead Company, has made 
a careful study of the problem in 
his firm, largest miner of lead ores 
in the United States. He says: 


“, . . As all operating men know, 
even under normal conditions there 
will be sickness and therefore extra 
men are carried on the payroll to in- 


May 


sure reasonably normal operation. 
The direct loss of absenteeism is the 
amount of wages paid these ‘extra’ 
men, just as the direct loss of accidents 
is the compensation and medical costs. 
. . . In our operations, possibly 2% 
extra men are being carried. With a 








JOHN F. MCMAHON 


Recounts the “‘ills” of industry 


force of 5,000 men there are probably 
100 extras whose annual earnings 
would approximate $180,000.” 


Indirect costs naturally increase 
the total loss figures materially. 
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OnE Way TO EstTIMATE Cost oF ILLNESS TO INDUSTRY 


Example for a plant employing 500 people 


500 Number of employes 


8 Average days lost yearly from illness 


4,000 


$25 Management’s loss (24 times daily wage of $10) 


$100,000 YEARLY LOss TO MANAGEMENT 





Mr. Fletcher recently reported 
his findings to Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, a combined research 
and service organization of indus- 
trial concerns for the protection of 
employe health.* His complete 
report has been sent to insurance 
companies affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, which holds member- 
ship in the Foundation. 


Many New BILLs 

Twenty-five states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now grant com- 
pensation for occupational diseases 
in some form. In Delaware even 
“poison ivy and oak poisoning” 
have been made compensable. 
Some 140 bills relating to occupa- 
tional disease were introduced in 
the various state legislatures and 
in Congress during 1941. In 
Maryland, and in several other 
states, the laws now fix the amount 


* See “‘Defend the Defense Worker,” 
by the same author, in THe CasuaLty 
AND SurRETY JOuRNAL, June-July, 1941, 
page 8. 


of silica dust or lead, or benzol or 
carbon monoxide, etc., permitted 
in the air of the workplace. The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executivesrecently tabulated some 
70 cases, in which damages or 
compensation for tuberculosis were 
claimed by employes. Yet, in the 
words of Theodore C. Waters, the 
Foundation’s General Counsel, tu- 
berculosis is not an occupational 
disease within the legal definitions 
of that term. 

As Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion warned its industrial mem- 
bers some time ago: 


“If occupational disease claims were 
filed against your company tomor- 
row, would you have dependable evi- 
dence showing the conditions to 
which your employes are exposed, and 
were exposed, at the time of alleged 
injury? If you don’t know, find out!” 

Aside from these considera- 
tions, and more important than 
any or all of them, is the stark, 
cold fact that it is industrial man- 
power that will win the war. 
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Battle lines advance and retreat 
with production. Unless ours ad- 
vance, we need not worry about 
employe health or any of the other 
problems which go with running a 
business, American style. Many 
workers on the job are needed to 
keep one soldier going and our 
armed forces are expanding ra- 
pidly. Already there are warnings 
from Washington that we may 
soon face a real shortage of work- 
ers. Col. Frank J. McSherry, of 
the War Production Board’s labor 
division, said recently that about 
10 million more workers must be 
put into war production this year, 
two million of them new workers 
not now engaged in production. 


Dous.e Duty 
Faced with a possible shortage 
of war workers, there is a double 
duty and dividend for conserving 
our manpower. If the 8 days the 
average worker is losing through 


COMMON COLDS 
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* Colds disable each woge-eorner on aver- 
age of four doys per year. Too mony precious 
mon hours ore lost for notionol defense. 


ONE OUT OF FIVE 








One wage-eorner oul of every 
five will be disabled this year. 





illness could be cut to 4 days, we 
would save 32 hours per worker 
per year. For the approximately 
16 million workers in the heavy 
industries, this would mean a sav- 
ing of approximately half a billion 
man-hours, enough to build sev- 
eral thousand heavy bombers in 
one year. Two steps suggest them- 
selves: 

(1) Modern, adequate medical 
service in industry. 

(2) Periodic industrial hygiene 
surveys to help locate and elimi- 
nate health hazards. 


And these two points should in- 
clude the keeping of careful 
records or audits of sick absences 
and, of course, the continuation of 
aggressive safety programs which 
have already worked wonders in 
conserving manpower. But this 
article really is not an attempt to 
write a prescription for the prob- 
lem. Rather, it isan attempt to set 
down a column of facts and figures 
and to ask the reader to add it up, 
and get his own answer. 


| 


@ Whither Selling Tomorrow? 


Today’s Challenge to Sales Departments 





Marketing Must Be Kept Alive, Made Still 
More Efficient, and Be Planned for the 
Job of Tomorrow as Well 





KENNETH R. MILLER 


> Since Sunday, December 7, 
salesmen and sales executives have 
been asking this question: What 
can we do to help? Of course, we 
recognize that men in the armed 
forces will carry the greatest bur- 
den, that those active in defense 
industries will be next in impor- 
tance to the success of the victory 
program. But we recognize too 
that the selling forces of America 
can also make a substantial con- 
tribution to this all-out effort: 

(1) By actively working to maintain 
general business at the highest possible 
level, without encroaching on war re- 
quirements, thus helping to preserve 
the healthiest economic conditions 
which circumstances will permit. 

(2) By maintaining for yourselves a 
high standard of morale in the face of 
sacrifices which all businesses and all 
men alike must make. 

(3) By encouraging this same spirit 
among the thousands of people whom 
you contact each day, and dispensing 
an attitude of courage and confidence, 
and discouraging idle and alarming 
rumors. 

(4) By selling defense bonds to cus- 


tomers, friends, neighbors. These 
bonds must be sold to the public just 
as surely as your products and serv- 
ices have to be sold. 

I suggest that we take as our 
keynote for selling in 1942 the one 
given to us by Jesse Jones, “‘Main- 
tain the distribution of such ci- 
vilian supplies as may still be 
produced.” 

Obviously the needs of the vic- 
tory program must have priority. 
But one thing we cannot overlook. 
We live in a money economy, and 
the time is coming when the bills 
for tanks, planes and guns must be 
paid. They will have to be paid for 
in money from Government rev- 
enues, and these revenues come 
only from one source — taxes upon 
the productive efforts of our 
people. 

In the last analysis, the taxes 
that will help liquidate these bills 
are those collected from corpora- 
tions and people engaged in non- 
war effort and from transactions 
that take place in civilian goods 
and services. It is up to America’s 
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sales forces to maintain the maxi- 
mum volume of business possible 
if we are to have the greatest pos- 
sible war effort. 

As Colonel Chevalier, publisher 
of Business Week, has so well stated, 
those engaged in war industry 
directly are making what we might 
term a “contribution in kind” to 
the victory program; but those of 
us who are engaged in the distribu- 
tion of civilian goods, by means of 
taxes levied against our business 
are also making an important al- 
though indirect contribution, be- 
cause we are providing the where- 
withal with which to liquidate the 
money debt which is being created 
by this tremendous war effort we 
are undertaking. 

America’s selling forces today 
have a vital function. Selling is 
needed to direct and mould con- 
sumer buying so that we can main- 
tain the productivity of industry 
and at the same time not interfere 
with our victory program. Ordi- 
narily, the job of selling is to 
stimulate consumption and use of 
products of industry. But now sell- 
ing must be discriminatory and 
our job is not simply to stimulate 
consumption and use regardless, 
but to determine when it is to 
mould and direct consumption 
and where that mould is to fit 
most effectively into the national 
program. 

1. Keep Alive the Idea of Marketing. — 


May 


This is war time, and nations or busi- 
nesses which are only mediocre in 
their thinking and in their ability to 
adapt themselves to changed condi- 
tions today, may find themselves pick- 
ing up the pieces tomorrow. 

A rather important point as far as 
salesmen are concerned is that any 





KENNETH R. MILLER 
Whither leads the selling road? 


sustained national effort requires 
something to run on. You can get 
people excited and steamed up for a 
few months, but to keep them hitting 
the ball month in and month out needs 
a more substantial incentive. In our 
kind of economy, a great fundamental 
incentive is money. By helping to 
maintain sales volume in as many 
lines as the victory program will per- 
mit, you are making a real contribu- 
tion to national defense. You are help- 
ing to spread around what we might 
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“‘Salesnotes’’ 


| WE ARE to win the peace, we must 
prepare now for a tomorrow when 
salesmen will be front-line fighters in an 
economic battle to move an unprece- 
dented volume of goods from factory to 
consumer. — A. H. Motley, Vice President, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


* * * 


Ame OBLIGATION falls upon 
those who are unable to take a direct 
part in the defense effort. They should 
endeavor to maintain the distribution of 
such civilian supplies as may still be pro- 
duced, and they can — because of the 
very character of their work — do much 
to maintain morale and to impress upon 
those with whom they come in contact 
that only an all-out effort will suffice. 
— Honorable Jesse Fones, Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


* * ” 


7 BEST SERVICE which we, on the 

home front, can render our country 
in the present emergency, is to carry on 
our normal ways of living, both at home 
and in business. This is a war of com- 
merce and of nerves, no less than a war 
of arms, and the maintenance of busi- 
ness through normal living is vitally es- 
sential for three main reasons: (1) To 
assure food, clothing, shelter and a liveli- 
hood for those at home (2) To provide 
the necessary sinews of war — money, as 
well as men and supplies -(3) To keep 
Canadian businesses ready to success- 
fully resume the normal paths of peace, 
without depression, immediately hos- 
tilities cease. — from an advertisement of 
the Advertising and Sales Club of Montreal. 
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reluctantly call the war pros- 
perity, and the more it is spread 
around the greater will be our 
war effort. 


2. Increase the Efficiency of the 
Sales Operation. — Today’s num- 
ber two challenge to the sales 
department results from the 
problem in those businesses of 
moving a normal volume of pro- 
duction against increasing sales 
resistance, and this challenge is: 
increase the efficiency of the 
sales operation! Most com- 
panies are in a position today 
where profits may be shown 
only by the utmost efficiency in 
all operations. It is compara- 
tively easy to measure the effi- 
ciency of a production opera- 
tion, but it is not so easy to do 
that with the function of dis- 
tribution. 

And so the advertising and 
sales functions will not be im- 
mune from, but may well be the 
focal point of pressure for, in- 
creased efficiency. 


3. Make Adequate Preparation 


for the Post-War Period. — There 


are a number of new products 
to be developed today which are 
being put on the shelf tempo- 
rarily. We have not the produc- 
tive capacity to put them into 
production. These products of 
industrial research must go on 
ice until we can put them into 
production after the war. They 
are largely the results of inten- 
sive industrial or product re- 
search. 
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RESEARCH NEEDED 


And now we should like to pose 
this question: Is sales management 
devoting equally as much thought 
and attention to sales research dur- 
ing this period as production man- 
agement is giving to industrial re- 
search? As we go into the post-war 
period, sales management will have a 
tremendous responsibility in cushion- 
ing the transition from a war economy 
to the new basis. 

It seems reasonably clear that sales 
departments that propose to move suc- 
cessfully into post-war markets must 
now examine critically the minute 
operating details of their sales operat- 
ing machinery to see: (1) Where they 
have failed to march on with time up 
to this time (2) To learn from that ex- 
amination what they must do in order 
to go ahead successfully in the mar- 
ketplace of tomorrow. 

Jim Thorson, Sales Management 
Consultant of Cleveland, says this 
challenge calls for “Blitzkrieg” tech- 
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nique. Blitzkrieg is the perfect syn- 
chronizing of all of the required mate- 
rials and personnel operating with 
clock-like routines at speeds heretofore 
unheard of, with accuracy and pre- 
cision never before thought necessary, 
and with split-second timing, which 
has been thought all but impossible — 
all geared to accomplish the greatest 
net result smoothly and effectively. 


* * * 


These are the three major chal- 
lenges of today to the Sales De- 
partment. There are perhaps 
many others, but in the space at 
our disposal here we can consider 
but these three: (1) The challenge 
of keeping alive the idea of mar- 
keting during a war economy 
which is essentially an economy of 
production; (2) Increasing effi- 
ciency of the sales operation; and 
(3) Adequately preparing today 
for the opportunities of tomorrow. 
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q Will Your Insurance 
Stand the Test? 


You Want the Best Protection Money 
Can Buy — Not Necessarily the Cheapest 





In the Long Run, a Man Gets What He Pays for 
and in Insurance This Is Vitally Important 





ROBERT E. BROWN, JR. 


> In a New York newspaper 
article, the following statement re- 
cently appeared: 

‘Insurance in a stock company 
which does not pay dividends is 
the most expensive from the stand- 
point of premium costs and the 
most profitable from the point of 
view of the broker, who stands to 
make about 10% more in com- 
missions from such companies.” 

This statement, it seemed to me, 
called for a reply — a reply which 
would clearly point out to the 
writer that when buying automo- 
bile insurance “price” was of 
secondary importance and “qual- 
ity” of first consideration. 

“Are you merely comparing 
price — or protection?” I asked 
the writer. “Are you interested 
only in initial cost or are you 
looking for complete peace of 
mind and freedom from worry — 
protection against the loss of your 
right to drive in your own or any 
other state? 


“The motorcar owner who has 
just hit a child and then rushed 
her to a hospital... who is 
anxiously waiting outside the 
emergency room for X-ray reports 
and the diagnosis of the surgeon 

. isnot much concerned about 
‘initial costs,’ ‘rating methods’ or 
‘dividends.’ At that moment, when 
his insurance is to be tested, he 
wants only to know that his policy 
provides complete protection and 
that the help and assistance which 
he needs will be promptly and 
surely forthcoming. 

“Today, when few motorists 
normally confine their driving to 
their home town, or to their home 
state... it is extremely im- 
portant for car owners to choose 
their automobile insurance com- 
panies with care. Because there 7s 
a difference . . . a difference in 
claim service facilities . . . a dif- 
ference in the number of states 
where companies are licensed to 
do business . . . a difference in 
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the release of attachment and bail 
bond facilities which companies 
have . . . a difference in protec- 
tion, generally. Particularly is 
there a difference between com- 
panies which ‘deal direct’ and 
companies which have agents in 
all parts of the country... 
agents who, through their many 
services, earn their extra ‘10 or 15 


per cent’ . . . and more. 
“For example, if you were to 
have an accident 500... or 


1,000 miles, or more, from home 

. and your imsurance was 
with a dependable stock company, 
you would find an agent of this 
company near at hand .. . a re- 
sponsible citizen in his com- 
munity . . . a valued friend who 
could step into your shoes and re- 
lieve you of worry and expense 
. « » Save you time and incon- 
venience ... put you on your 
feet again with a minimum of de- 
lay. Who would you call if your 
policy were in a non-stock or co- 
operative company? How long 
would it take them to reach you? 
What would be their standing in 
the community after they got 
there? 

“Another thing: in your article, 
you specifically mention the Blank 
Auto Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany. Is this company licensed to 


do business in every state? Would 
a policy in this company be ac- 
ceptable evidence of a _policy- 
holder’s financial responsibility in 
all of the 36 states and 8 Canadian 
Provinces where automobile finan- 
cial responsibility laws are in 
force? These are important ques- 














ROBERT E. BROWN, JR. 


Compares, not price, but protection 


tions — questions which every car 
owner must consider. So it is a 
wise thing to remember, when 
buying automobile insurance, that 
something worse for less is no econ- 
omy, that something for nothing 
just isn’t.” 











Recent Court “Decisions —II 


RAPHAEL ALEXANDER 


Liability of Motorist. — Defendant was 
driving a group of men to a business 
meeting of a fraternal organization of 
which defendant and all the occupants 
were members. While driving at fifty 
miles per hour, defendant lost control of 
the car due to the flattening of his left 
rear tire. One of the passengers died as 
a result of the accident and his repre- 
sentatives brought suit. Defendant claimed 
that the accident was unavoidable. He 
argued that “the gods of fortune do not 
smile on all persons equally; as a result, 
some people do not have financial 
wherewithal to buy new automobiles, 
or in the event they buy used automo- 
biles, to buy new tires and tubes all 
around,” and contended that his failure 
to examine the inner tubes was not 
negligence. The court pointed out that 
the tire did not blow out but went flat 
because the inner tube was rotten and 
in a dangerous condition; that a portion 
of the tube bore evidence of five or six 
patches; that it was incapable of retain- 
ing air; that the operation of an auto- 
mobile of ancient vintage, with tires 
and tubes in bad condition, on a warm 
day, at fifty miles per hour justified the 
jury in concluding that the defendant 
was negligent. The jury awarded 
$8,000 in damages and the judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. (Whitechat v. 
Guyette [California, 1942] 122 P. 2d. 
47.) 


Liability of Storekeeper. — A woman, who 
had entered defendant’s store for the 
purpose of making a purchase, slipped 
and fell on the floor and sustained a 
broken wrist. The part of the floor where 
she fell was covered with an oily sub- 
stance. Defendant charged the plaintiff 
with contributory negligence in failing 
to see the floor on which she was walk- 
ing. The trial court awarded judgment 
in the sum of $1,250 in favor of plaintiff. 
It was affirmed on appeal. (Rearden v. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. [Missouri, 1941] 
154 S.W. 2d. 373.) 


Liability of Motorist. — Defendant parked 
his automobile in front of a garage on a 
street having a slight up-grade. He 
raised the lid of the trunk, took out a 
jack, and asked the plaintiff (who was 
working near the front of the garage) 
to show him how to use it. Plaintiff pro- 
ceeded to place it under the rear bum- 
per. As the car was lifted, it started to 
move backwards down the incline. 
Plaintiff tried to prevent this by pushing 
against the rear of the car and, while so 
doing, the trunk lid fell, striking him a 
severe blow on the head. Suit followed 
and the jury rendered a verdict for 
$7,500 in favor of the plaintiff, which 
the appellate court affirmed. (Daugh- 
erty v. Hunt [Indiana, 1941] 38 N.E. 
2d. 250.) 











THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE 
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"YE MAY HOPE FOR THE BEST . 
THAT 1S PREPARED For te WiIORST ! 











£.H. GARY, S1EEL MAGNATE, EMBopiED 

AMIS ADVICE IN HIS WILL: “I BARNESTLY 
REQUEST MY WIFE, CHILDREN AND DESCENDANTS 
{iA THEY STEADFASTLY DECLINE “fo SIGN ANY 
BONDS OR OBLIGATIONS OF ANN KIND AS SURETY, 
FOR ANN OTHER PERSON OR PERSONS.” 














PB Foucy was OBTAINED BY A 
“MOVIE” COMPANY AS 
AGAINST THE POSSIBILITY OF A 
SPECTATOR LAUGHING TO 
AT ONE OF ITS ComEDES! 
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Oné OF The LARGEST Dinmonns 
WAS SHIPPED fo ENGLAND BY ORDINARY 
PARCEL PosT! A Dummy PacKAsé 
WAS SENT UNDER GUARD 10 OvTWiT 
BANDITS. THE IMMENSE STONE WAS 
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@ The Story of the BCI 


Good-Will for Contract Bonds 





Stock Insurance Service Does a Basic Selling Fob 
in War-Time for Contract Bond Producers 





ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 


> Nor so many years ago, or- 
ganized public relations activities 
were confined almost exclusively 
to individual business establish- 
ments. Modern practice goes a 
step further, in promotion of good- 
will for the benefit of an entire 
industry or branch of an industry. 

In the field of contract bonds, 
instrumentalities for promotion of 
good-will fall into three principal 
categories. First come the sales 
organizations, extending through 
field offices and agents. It is their 
job, of course, to stimulate good- 
will and boost premium volume 
for their respective companies. 
Then, there are facilities that cul- 
tivate good-will through advertis- 
ing and by rendering needed 
service to contractors, such as 
supplying information regarding 
prospective work and awards. 
Contractor-assistance of this kind, 
thus far, has not become a coop- 
erative undertaking, but is still 
carried on by individual com- 
panies. 

The only group enterprise spe- 
cifically intended to promote good- 
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will among ail three parties to the 
contract bond is the Bureau of 
Contract Information, Incorpo- 
rated, working in cooperation with 
the Surety Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. In operation for the 
past twelve years, and supported 
principally by subscriptions from 
bonding companies, the BCI has 
become the construction industry’s 
principal center of information 
concerning the capacity and re- 
sponsibility of contractors through- 
out the nation. Hundreds of small 
voluntary contributions received 
from contractors each year not 
only give evidence of hearty ap- 
proval of the Bureau’s work, but 
also help make this institution truly 
a part of the construction industry. 

In origin, financing and services, 
the Bureau of Contract Informa- 
tion appears unique, not only in 
the construction industry, but in 
any industry. 

It was formed in 1929, after 
several years’ discussion among 
representatives of bonding com- 
panies, contractors’ organizations, 
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highway officials, consulting engi- 
neers and representatives of na- 
tional professional associations, 
such as the American Institute of 
Architects, American Society of 
Civil Engineers and American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The purpose of these con- 
ferences was to consider methods 
for eliminating some of the ir- 
responsible elements, which were 
increasing within the construction 
industry. During the period be- 
tween the World War and the 
1929 financial upheaval, there had 
been a tremendous expansion in 
the number of construction or- 
ganizations. Financing was easily 
obtainable and competition, al- 
ways keen, was frequently marked 
by irresponsibility and pure gam- 
bling aspects seldom, if ever, 
equaled in any like period. 

A way was sought to remedy 
this situation and the method 
finally agreed upon was one which 
had been advocated by contractor- 
groups for several years: a central 
“‘clearing-house” to make factual 
reports on contractors readily 
available to those having a legiti- 
mate interest in such information. 
The resulting organization, Bu- 
reau of Contract Information, 
Incorporated, was established with 
the financial backing of practically 
all surety companies which at that 
time had a stake in the contract 
bond business. 
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The Bureau was charged with 
the duty of assembling factual data 
regarding the capacity and re- 
sponsibility of contractors and 
supplying this information to 
surety companies and others di- 
rectly concerned with contract 
awards or financing. Thus there 











ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 
Describes unusual good-will service 


came into being an agency which 
has operated with but slight 
change in fundamental procedure 
throughout the depression years 
and the present emergency, and 
which has rigidly maintained its 
independent, non-partisan posi- 
tion in the construction world. 
Although the Bureau now per- 
forms many diverse services, its 
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work continues to center in the 
Performance Record, which con- 
tractors are asked to complete on 
standard forms supplied for this 
purpose, with the understanding 
that the data will be subjected to 
searching inquiry. 

Careful investigation of all es- 
sential facts bearing upon the 
contractor’s capacity and responsi- 
bility enables BCI to issue accurate 
reports showing character of or- 
ganization, work performed, con- 
tracts on hand and reputation 
established among owners, finan- 
cial institutions and trade credi- 
tors. These reports are released 
only at the request of responsible 
inquirers who have a direct in- 
terest in the subject matter. 


War Alp 


The availability of this informa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
construction industry. Therefore, 
it is used extensively by owners, 
awarding officials and governmen- 
tal agencies, as well as by the 
Bureau’s surety subscribers. Just 
now, of course, nearly all reports 
relate to contractors under con- 
sideration for emergency construc- 
tion, and consequently Bureau 
facilities are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the war effort. 

The peculiar three-party rela- 
tionship existing in bonded con- 
tracts makes it possible for an 
institution such as this to serve the 
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Example 


ET us say that the War De- 
partment (corresponding to 
“The Owner”) is charged with 
the urgent necessity of letting 
contracts for a big construction 
project. They merely get in touch 
with the BCI, who, from data 
furnished by the surety com- 
panies, are able to tell almost 
instantly the performance record 
of the particular contractor being 
considered. 

Without such service, the War 
Department in the instance cited 
would have been forced to the 
long and laborious necessity of 
making countless time-consuming 
investigations of their own, before 
arriving at the point where they 
could consider awarding a con- 
tract. Or they might go through 
all the preliminaries and prepara- 
tions and arrive at the actual 
point of being ready to award the 
contract, possibly only to find at 
the last moment that performance 
bonds could not be secured. 

Speed, so essential in war-time 
construction and production, is 
afforded by this unique service of 
the stock insurance companies. 


owner, the contractor and the 
surety with equal fidelity. It pre- 
sents the contractor’s qualifica- 
tions in comprehensive and un- 
biased form, thereby serving him. 
It aids the owner to choose a 
constructor who will complete his 
contract satisfactorily, thus as- 
sisting him to obtain fullest value 
for his construction expenditures. 
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Surety companies are benefited 
through the selection of dependa- 
ble, well-qualified contractors. 
Therefore, all parties to the con- 
tract bond have a distinct com- 
munity of interest in day-to-day 
activities of the Bureau. 

The Bureau of Contract In- 
formation has demonstrated its 
ability to do a basic selling job for 
the contract bond industry through 
welding the common interests of 
the surety and the responsible 
contractor, and has brought them 
together in a mutual effort to rid 
construction of irresponsible com- 
petition. Furthermore, by thus 
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serving the interests of owners and 
awarding officials, BCI demon- 
strates the safeguards provided in 
bonded contract construction. 
Usefulness of the Bureau to the 
producer, the underwriter, the 
contractor and the taxpayer will 
be immeasurably increased when 
all agents handling contract bonds 
are fully conversant with its pur- 
pose and activities. Mutual in- 
terests of all parties can be ex- 
pressed in these three words, 
“Responsibility in Construction.” 
Effectiveness of the Bureau of 
Contract Information in working 
toward this objective is in direct 
ratio to the coverage of its report- 
ing service. Coverage can be built 
up by increasing the number of 
performance records on file.. Un- 
derstanding this, the company 
man and the agent will advise 
contractor-clients to cooperate 
with the Bureau by furnishing 
data required for establishing and 
maintaining performance records 
as the basis of prompt and accu- 
rate reports to those concerned. 


Buy defense stamps and lick them on the other side. 
— Quoted by Arthur Godfrey, radio announcer of WABC 





























Choice Morsels 


Lone Istanp Crry, New York. — 
‘‘Offense in defense”? was caused by a 
defense plant worker here who, un- 
able to pay a $150 fine, was sentenced 
to jail for 60 days because of his third- 
time offense of smoking in the plant. 
The culprit did it the last time, he ex- 
plained to interested parties, because 
he “thought it would relieve the pain 
of a recently extracted tooth.” 


PatcHocuE, Long Island.—A _ re- 
sourceful car-owner who drove to 
work decided to advertise for passen- 
gers going in the same direction and 
thus get the maximum in benefits from 
the use of his tires. He had so many 
replies to his ad, that the following day 
he inserted another, this time for 
“One used bus, in good condition.” 


SALEM, Massachusetts. —'To beat auto 
thieves at their own game, an inventor 
“‘perfected”’ a device which breaks the 
rear axle when an “unauthorized” 
person attempts to drive the car away. 
(Car at present, we understand, is in 
the repair shop, getting a new rear 
axle.) 


Miami, Florida. — “Live” Floridians 
may not relish this reference, but 
nevertheless we were impressed by a 
recent newspaper item which, in 
serious vein, reported as evidence of 
an “off season” the early part of the 
past winter, the fact that one local 
undertaker was “off twelve funerals 
this season as compared with last.” 


New York Ciry. — It’s a wise man 
who turneth adversity into profit. 
Take the case of a personal finance 
company which, after a holdup, ran 
this ad the next day: “Notice to the 
bandit who held us up: You must be 
from out of town, because we think 
that everybody knows it isn’t difficult 
to get money from us without a gun.” 


Woopsury, New Jersey. — After see- 
ing a movie, a youth surrendered to 
the police with the admission that he 
had burglared 10 homes during the 
past month. Title of the movie he saw 
was “Crime Does Not Pay.” 


Toronto, Ontario. — Having no car 
to use while taking an examination 
for his driver’s license, a man here 
“borrowed” one off the street. 


Kansas City, Missouri. — A_ restau- 
rant here advertises: “Food with a 
90% co-insurance clause.” 


New York Criry. — Someone, ap- 
parently not entirely devoid of a 
sense of humor, turned in a false fire 
alarm. Then he immediately stole the 
badges of the firemen while they were 
gone. 

















Know 


Your 


Commissioners 





L. GEORGE BENJAMIN, JR., South Carolina 


L. George Benjamin, Jr., newly appointed Insurance Commissioner 
of South Carolina, was formerly engaged in life insurance in Dar- 
lington County, with the Benjamin and Kilgo Life Insurance 
Agency. He received his A.B. at the University of South Carolina, 
after which he attended George Washington University Law School. 


He is unmarried, and a member of the District of Columbia Bar. 












































“C.P.C.U.” “Proposed Curriculum 


> Tue Epucationat Procram for the C.P.C.U. designation, as announced by the 
American Institute of Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., is divided into five 
parts, of approximately equal content. Parts I and II presume a functional division 
of subject matter under which principles and practices common to all forms of 
insurance would first be studied as they pertain to each function, followed by specific 
study of the principles and practices of fire and related lines, ocean marine and 
inland marine, workmen’s compensation, automobile, liability, accident and health, 
fidelity bonding and suretyship, and other casualty lines. 


I. INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 

5. Agency and Brokerage 

6. Financial Statements 

7. Investments 

8. Organization of Carriers 

(a) Internal 

(6) Inter-carrier 

9. State Regulation and Supervision 


II. INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


1. The Economics of Insurance 

2.. The Insurance Mechanism 

3. Contract Provisions 

(a) The Risk Assuined 

(6) Other Provisions 

4. Types of Carriers (including self- 
insurers) 


1. Theory of Probability (6) Industrial Accident Prevention 
2. Rates and Rating (c) Automobile Accident Prevention 
3. Reserves (d) Prevention of, and Protection 
4. Underwriting and Selection of against, Other Perils 

Risks 7. Client Building 


5. Loss Adjustments (2) Principles of Personal Salesman- 
6. Loss Prevention ship 
(a) Fire Prevention and Protection (6) Principles of Applied Psychology 
(including arson) (c) Insurance Surveys 
III. GENERAL EDUCATION 


1. Economics (4) Building and Other Safety Laws 


2. Government 


(c) Automobile Financial Responsi- 





3. Social Legislation, as bility Laws 
(a) Workmen’s Compensation and (d) The Social Security Act 
Employers’ Liability Laws 4. English 
IV. LAW 
1. General Commercial Law. Law ments, Bankruptcy, Bailments, 
Pertaining to Contracts, Agency, Common and Private Carriers, 
Partnerships, Corporations, Per- Negligence 


N 


. Insurance Law (including con- 


sonal Property, Real Estate and 
struction of insurance contracts) 


Mortgages, Negotiable  Instru- 
V. ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


. Principles of Accounting (For the story on the founding and the 

. Principles of Personal Finance objectives of the Institute, see THE 

. Business Organization and Agency CaAsuaLTy AND SurRETY JOURNAL, April, 
Management 1942, page 1.) 
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@ Sales Arguments 
for Elevator Insurance 


Elevators, Lucrative Source of Business 





Helpful Safety Suggestions Arouse Interest and 
Often Lead to Insurance Sales 





EDWARD R. GRANNISS 


> Evevarors are such a familiar elevator liability insurance is cer- 
mode of transportation that even _ tainly vitally necessary to building 
insurance agents who use them owners, operators and _ lessees. 
regularly often neglect them as a__ Despite the fact that today elevator 
lucrative source of business. Yet accidents are relatively infrequent, 





Gearless elevaior machines in the 70-story RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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when they do occur they are more 
than likely to result in serious 
injury or death. At such times, the 
elevator owner who is inadequately 
protected or entirely unprotected 
by insurance may find himself 
financially ruined by the resultant 
claims. Here are a few fact-stories 
of elevator accidents, in which 
only the names are changed: 


Arthur Johnson was granted $17,000 
by a jury in civil superior court 
from the Worldwide Realty Corpo- 
ration. Johnson sought recovery for 
injuries received when he fell 
through an opening into an elevator 
shaft in a building owned by the 
defendant company... . 


A passenger elevator, falling out of 
control, plunged eight stories to 
the basement of the Brown Building, 
injuring eight occupants. Estimated 
claims resulting from this accident 
are in excess of $75,000. ... 


Damages of $15,000 were awarded 
by a superior court jury to John L. 
Jones for a fall down an elevator 
shaft. The verdict, one of the largest 
returned in this country, is against 
the National Savings Bank, owner 
of the building. . . . 

A garage attendant was killed and 
three other men were seriously in- 
jured recently when a large en- 
closed automobile elevator plunged 
four stories to the bottom of the 
ae 


Statistics reveal that the per- 
centage of failure of adequately 
inspected and properly maintained 


elevator equipment is extremely 
small. The alert insurance agent 
will realize at once that the elabo- 
rate inspection service furnished 
assureds by stock companies con- 
stitutes one of the most powerful 
arguments in favor of elevator 
insurance. As a matter of fact, a 











EDWARD R. GRANNISS 
A word to the wise should be sufficient 


major proportion of the elevator 
insurance premium dollar is re- 
turned to the owner and to the 
general public in the form of 
inspections which have as their 
sole objective the discovery of 
accident potentialities, both in the 
equipment and in its operation, 
so that possible accidents may be 
reduced or eliminated before they 
become actualities. 
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There are a number of means 
by which you, as an insurance 
salesman, can determine if an ele- 
vator is in need of better mainte- 
nance and, presumably, needing 
the attention of a specially quali- 
fied insurance inspector. The next 
time you ride on a passenger ele- 





Famous Last Acts 


























vator, try to arrive at an opinion 
of that elevator’s safety by observ- 
ing the following details, bearing 
in mind that a safety suggestion to 
the owner may be instrumental 
not only in selling an insurance 
policy, but also in averting an 
accident: 

Controls — Most passenger elevators 
have emergency controls in the car. 
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These should never be used except in 
case of emergency, and they usually 
are protected by a glass-front box or 
operated with a special key. Observa- 
tion will usually reveal whether the 
elevator is being operated in the 
normal, safe manner or by the emer- 
gency controls. In the latter case, the 
agent may inform the owner that such 
operation nullifies the safety devices 
which have been installed to prevent 
accidents at the shaftway doors. The 
hazard of improper use of the emer- 
gency controls is particularly great in 
apartment houses where small chil- 
dren may play about shaftway doors 
and take delight in trying to open 
them. By use of the emergency con- 
trols, the car may be moved away from 
the shaftway entrance without closing 
the doors. 

Guide Rails. —If the car sways 
back and forth like a kite on a string 
it may be an indication that the guide 
rails on the shaft walls are badly 
worn, In extreme cases there may be 
so much clearance between the rails 
and guide shoes that the safety device 
designed to stop the car in case of 
emergency will not function — an 
unpleasant thought for any elevator 
owner, operator or passenger. 

Hand Rails. — Hand rails located 
within the car for the convenience 
and safety of passengers should not be 
loose or broken. If made of wood, they 
should be in such condition that 
slivers and splinters are easily detached. 

Brakes. — An elevator that cannot 
be stopped at floor level when de- 
scending may have loose brakes. Also, 
jumping or jerking of the car when the 
brakes are applied may mean that 
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they are improperly adjusted. Failure 
of elevator brakes may result in a 
quick and non-stop trip to the base- 
ment! Proper maintenance is not a 
matter of guesswork when inspections 
are made regularly by qualified insur- 
ance men. 

Operator Deportment. — The trained 
insurance inspector will help to cor- 
rect unsafe practices of elevator opera- 
tors. When an elevator is uninsured, 
or not insured in a stock company, * 
the agent can frequently spot prospec- 
tive business by poor operating acts of 
the operator. Does the car attendant, 
for instance, keep both car and land- 
ing gates and doors closed at all times 
when the car is not actually at a 
landing? Does the operator make sure 
that all passengers are safely in the 
car and facing forward before operat- 
ing car controls, elevator gates or 
doors? Does he or she open the car 
door only when certain that the car 
platform is level with the landing 








One fifty-four-story New York skyscraper 
last year carried 13,000,000 people, a mile- 
age equivalent to seven times around the 
world, or a journey half way to the moon. 








floor and the operating device is in 
neutral position? Is the car allowed 
to become overloaded? Is it a practice 
for landing doors to be opened from 
the landing side by anyone without 
full authority to do so? If a car should 


*See list on inside back cover. 
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stall between floors have instructions 
been given that no attempt shall be 
made to remove the passengers there- 
from before experienced help arrives? 
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On sidewalk elevators is an attend- 
ant always properly stationed to warn 
pedestrians; and before a sidewalk or 
freight elevator is started is a check 
made to see that no part of the load 
extends beyond the limits of the plat- 


form, that the operator is not crowded 
or restricted in the use of the elevator 
controls, and that all moveable parts 
of the load are securely blocked? 


Probably you know of a number 
of freight, automobile, or other- 
wise heavy-duty elevators. Why 
not determine for yourself just 





An analysis of recent elevator accidents 
showed 72% occurred at openings, acci- 
dents which might have been prevented had 
safety devices been in proper working order. 
how safe they appear to be, and 
how safely and efficiently they are 
being operated? The next time 
you drive your car into a garage 
equipped with an automobile 
elevator, for example, you might 
ask yourself one or more of these 
pertinent questions: 


Are the shaftways protected by 
gates, or is there merely a rope strung 
across the entrance or perhaps no 
protection at all? If shaftway protec- 
tion is provided, is it used, or is it 
apparently there for ornamental pur- 
poses only? If a young child should 
stray close to the shaft, is there danger 
that he might fall into the pit? 

Is the pit itself kept clear of debris, 
oily rags and other flammables which 
might become the starting point of a 
bad fire? 

Is there an excessive accumulation 
of oil around the hoisting machinery? 
This might indicate leakage, and the 
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possibility that an insufficiently 
lubricated gear might break 
under a heavy load and cause a 
serious accident. 

Is the car properly leveled 
and does it move smoothly or 
progress somewhat in the man- 
ner of a rheumatic crab, with 
one side in advance of the other? 
If the car floor is not level, it is 
probable that the entire car 
frame is out of line, and possible 
that the car may collapse under 
a heavy strain; also, hand- 
trucks, automobiles, and _ all 
other wheeled vehicles will roll 
if they are not properly blocked 
in place; as a matter of fact, note 
that all wheel-trucks always 
should be blocked while being 
transported by elevator, and 
hand brakes should be set. 


It’s pretty good reasoning 
that if an insurance agent, 
with only a tyro’s knowledge 
of the mechanics and opera- 
tion of an elevator, can de- 
tect flagrant faults in main- 
tenance and operation which 
should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the owner, then the insur- 
ance inspector, with his intensive 
and specialized training, can put 
his finger on far more insidious 
accident possibilities. An agent 
finding any one of these or many 
other things wrong is in an excel- 
lent position to suggest to the 
building owner or lessee that he is 
in need of having his liability in- 





Looking down a modern elevator hoistway 





surance placed in a company 
where efficient inspection and 
engineering service will be avail- 
able. 

We quote from a letter written 
by an engineer in the home office 
of a National Conservation Bureau 
member company: 

Only a few weeks ago in making an 
inspection of a freight elevator, one 
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of our engineers found that several 
spokes of a large winding drum were 
cracked and that the crack also ex- 
tended to the hub. Although the ele- 
vator could hardly be spared, it 
nevertheless was shut down imme- 
diately, until a new drum could be 
obtained. The finding of this defect no 
doubt averted a bad accident because 
frequently the elevator was used to 
carry heavy machinery and it was 
also used daily for carrying employees 
during working hours of the day. 

To be sure, the insurance in- 
spector cannot detect all accident 
potentialities in elevator equip- 
ment. For example, one of the 
accidents mentioned at the start of 
this article, in which the elevator 
fell to the bottom of the shaft, in- 
juring eight persons, with an after- 
math of more than $75,000 in 
claims, was due to the breaking of 
a sheave shaft located inside the 
hub of a bearing. Fortunately, 
very fortunately, the owner of this 
elevator maintained a high stand- 
ard of elevator liability insurance 
protection and was forced to pay 
no part of the claim himself. 

No, elevator inspectors, although 
highly competent and thoroughly 
trained men, are not gods, and 


while they avert many accidents, 
some accidents do continue to 
occur. Which brings us right back 
to the theme song of this article: 
the necessity for elevator insur- 
ance, as an additional safeguard 
to the owner in the event of an 
accident which even the best of 
inspection and maintenance might 
not have averted; an accident 
caused perhaps not by mechanical 
failure at all, but by failure of the 
human factor, as the operator, 
passengers or both. 

We cannot reiterate too strongly 
that the agent who informs ele- 
vator owners of the multiple bene- 
fits of good inspection plus sound 
insurance is performing a definite 
service to the owner, the public 
and himself. Some of the easily 
detectable indications that an 
elevator is not properly inspected, 
maintained, and operated, and 
therefore likely to be uninsured or 
insufficiently insured, have been 
described. The alert agent will 
keep his eyes open and act at once 
when he sees conditions that should 
be brought to the attention of 
the elevator owner. A word to the 
wise should be sufficient. 


The Casuatty AND SuRETY JOURNAL takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing a new series of brief messages, written in the language 
of the prospect and entitled “Taking Stock.” Beginning in the 
next issue, these depict the superior value of stock coverage 
and the agent’s services. Watch for them, save them, use them. 
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“The boss is very efficient. When he re- 
alized that he was losing sleep because 
some of his employees are not bonded, he ‘It isn’t necessary to stick the policies on 
decided he’d take over my job himself.” top of your car to show you’re covered.” 
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TODAY WE STRAIN TOWARDS NEW RECORDS — 
CONVERTING OUR VAST INDUSTRIES TO WAR WEEDS... 
SOW/NG — REAPING — STORING OUR FAR-FLUNG 
HARVESTS ... MARSHALLING OUR ARMED FORCES... 
CREATING OUR CIVILIAN DEFENSE — 


— SPEEDING TO WIN THE WAR. 
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@ Cooperation between insurance 
companies and consulting chemists 


Science and Insurance 





When Difference in Opinion Occurs, Scientific 
Knowledge May Decide the Case 





JEROME ALEXANDER 


> Bic wheels turn on small axles, 
and the outcome of many a lawsuit 
depends upon items of evidence 
brought before the court by evi- 
dence of some well qualified expert, 
or else wrung from opposing wit- 
nesses by his suggestions and ad- 
vice. How often do insurance men 
insure themselves and their com- 
panies by submitting doubtful 
cases to scientific scrutiny? The eye 
sees only what the brain gives it 
the power to see, and while the 
legal mind sees the law and the 
obvious evidence, the scientist can 
often imagine and demonstrate 
the obscure and unsuspected facts 
that may settle the case. 

It is, therefore, often wise to call 
in the expert while the “spoor” 
is fresh and before the legal isssues 
are joined — for the demonstra- 
ble facts fix the legal issues. As a 
rule, it is a matter of importance 
whether a fire began before or 
after the collapse of a building, 
for in the latter case what burns is 
a heap of rubbish, not a building. 

‘While nothing is more certain 
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than death, nothing is so uncer- 
tain as the hour of death” — so 
runs the legal maxim; scientific 
investigation can often fix time in 
absence of direct evidence. 

Here are a few insurance cases, 
stressing those portions wherein sci- 
entific evidence was determinative: 


Case 7.— A group of professional 
litigants sued an insured contractor, 
claiming that through his negligence 
water had seeped into a cellar where 
they had stored boxes of iron hard- 
ware, and that the hardware was 
thereby rusted and ruined. Their tes- 
timony disclosed that they had pru- 
dently piled the boxes on wooden 
sleepers, so that water spilled on the 
floor could not cause direct damage, 
thus freeing themselves from contribu- 
tory negligence; but they claimed that 
the “dampness” was responsible. 

Examination of the rusted hard- 
ware showed that moisture had 
“sweated out” of the air, making char- 
acteristic spots, and your chemist, 
being in court, directed cross-examina- 
tion of the plaintiff’s witness through 
the lawyers. They testified that the 
boxes had been placed in the cellar 
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on a certain day in January, having 
been carted a long distance on an 
open truck, but covered with a tar- 
paulin. They “could not recall” the 
temperature at the time of cartage, 
but the Weather Bureau later testified 
that the highest temperature here- 
abouts was 15° F. above zero. 

The chemist testified that the small 
amount of water on the cellar floor 
could not add to the local humidity 
which was kept to the local tempera- 
ture saturation point of the cellar air 
by ventilation and by tank-overflows, 
but that just as a glass of ice-water 
causes moisture to deposit on it from 
the air, the cold iron was way below 
the dew-point and atmospheric mois- 
ture sweated out on it. The jury 
promptly found for the defendant. 

Case 2. — A Spanish ship having in 
its cargo 200 bales of rags and 200 
drums of olive oil, became a total loss 
about 1,200 miles from shore because 
of a fire which broke out near the 
bales. In an attempt to prove faulty 
stowage, whereby leaking oil had ini- 
tiated spontaneous combustion in the 
rags, a miniature concrete hold was 
constructed, and in it was placed a 
bale of rags in a metal pan which was 
raised about 9 inches off the concrete 
floor to permit setting on the floor 
electric stoves to raise the temperature 
of the cabin and its contents to 100° F. 
Olive oil was then poured over the 
bale, part dripping down into the 
pan; and the stoves were activated. 

In fifteen tests, each lasting several 
weeks, five bales ignited, and this was 
offered as evidence that olive oil could 
cause spontaneous combustion. Not- 
ing that the test bales showed that the 
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fire began from the outside, and know- 
ing the intense local effect of radiant 
heat, the opposing consultant, after a 
preliminary test, repeated the experi- 
ments made by his opponent, sus- 
pending the stoves from the concrete 
roof of the “hold” — and it was not 
possible to ignite the oil or the bale of 
rags. Nearly three million dollars was 
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. . of the Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Inc. 


involved, and the captain and his 
insurers were held free of negligence. 

Case 3.— An employee of a large 
chemical corporation died and his 
relatives claimed his death was due 
to exposure to “‘chemicals.”’ A consult- 
ing chemist called by the insurance - 
company found that the chemicals 
referred to in the complaint could not 
have caused death as alleged and the 
jury found for the insurance company. 
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Case 4. — A large department store, 
before calling in its casualty company, 
came to a consulting chemist about 
a woman who claimed that the fur 
collar of a coat they had sold her had 
produced an eruption on her neck. 

Examination of the fur showed that 
it had been dyed with chemicals which 
produce skin irritation if not com- 
pletely oxidized or washed out, and 
microscopic examination indicated 
that residual particles were present. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that all the 
customer wanted was a new coat or 
collar, and the consultant immediately 
advised that this be done, because it 
would cost much more to discover by 
tests on animals whether the fur col- 
lar was at fault and, besides, the good 
will of the customer would be lost. A 
new coat, and no claim was made. 

Case 5.—In a case of this type, 
involving explosion of bottles of 
carbonated beverages, everything de- 
pends upon the demonstrable inci- 
dental conditions. The mere fact that 
an explosion did occur does not fix the 
responsibility for it, and sometimes the 
injured party is responsible or is 
guilty of contributory negligence. 

In a case involving very serious 
damage, a member of the Association 
of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, Inc., was unable to dis- 
cover demonstrable negligence on 
the part of the (insured) bottler; so 
the lawyer went to another member, 
who also failed to discover evidence 
favorable to the case. Presumably, the 
lawyer will not bring a suit. 

In another instance, a customer 
entering a store was injured by an ex- 
ploding bottle, and the question arose 


as to whether responsibility was due to 
a defective bottle or to improper 
treatment of the bottle by the store- 
keeper. Since no evidence was demon- 
strable, and the injured person was 
clearly free of negligence, a settlement 
out of court was advised by the con- 
sulting chemist. The advice was fol- 
lowed, and much time and expense 
for court procedure saved. 

Case 6.— This instance involved 
failure to take out insurance. A com- 
pany employed operators to paint 
radio-active substances on clock hands 
and dials, so as to make them visible 
in the dark; but the operators were 
not warned that even the most minute 
traces of this material could accumu- 
late gradually in the bones and give 
rise to an inexorably fatal disease. The 
operators kept moistening their brushes 
with their tongues, and quite a num- 
ber of them became ill and died. The 
damages awarded the next of kin and 
the fatally-ill operatives were so great, 
that the company suffered accord- 
ingly. If a competent chemist had 
been employed to survey the risk, and 
if the company had carried insurance, 
this loss of life, damage and other loss 
might have been prevented. 


Numerous other cases could be 
cited to show the importance of 
cooperation between insurance 
companies and consulting chem- 
ists, especially before legal issues 
are joined. The chemical consult- 
ant often has a word to say in and 
out of court where differences of 
opinion occur and scientific knowl- 
edge may decide the case. 
























BILLION INSURANCE. — Many defense plantsare LOVE INSURANCE. — A corporal cashes a policy in“Love jj =n 
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ance. The U. S. Steel Corporation recently signed for California, by having a whirl with this Hollywood starlet. {can Stat 
$1,000,000,000 stock insurance coverage against The policy also paid $15 in cash for loss-of-the-affections of m@fved for 
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BLACKOUT-LIGHT. — An inspector of a FIRST FATALITY.— The first traffic fatality on record in Ohio d in 
West Coast city’s police department installs 1835, when Christopher C. Baldwin met his death while crossing treet. 
a metal shield over the parking light of Cause of accident was “overturning of a stage coach.” Through cougl pf the 
a police car to prevent glare and reflec- Automotive Safety Foundation, we reproduce here the memorial tali® Bcted 
tions from paint or metal. {Acme Photo.} by the Boy Scouts to mark the site, on State Route U S 40 at No hio. 
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sing@freet. due to the shortage of rubber, Firestone and other dealers America’s priceless symbol of freedom, is 
coumepfthe are branding tires with owners’ initials. More modernthan afforded safe storage in an underground 
Lta@ected its western counterpart, branding tool is electrically fireproof and bombproof vault, through the 
0 hio. heated; letters can be changed in a few seconds. {Acme} courtesy of one of our member companies. 
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Stow MotTIoNn 
Canadian Underwriter 


It sounds a little far-fetched to say 
that the modern tempo has speeded 
even the destructive power c’ fire, but 
there probably is no modern counter- 
part for the story told by Sergeant 
Sam Mackay of Grimsby, England, 
when he retired from the fire brigade 
recently. The brigade received a post 
card from Farmer Addison at Riby, 
saying his haystack was on fire, but 
not to come until Monday, as he ob- 
jected to Sunday labour. When fire- 
men arrived on Monday they were 
given breakfast and then permitted 
to extinguish the fire, which had been 
banked with earth to prevent its 
spread over the week end. 


Errects oF Wortp War I 
Rough Notes 


In many agencies, the first few 
months after war was declared showed 
a slump in operations and then the 
impulse of fattening payrolls and in- 
creasing demands for goods and gad- 
gets started a business boom in those 
centers where war material produc- 
tion was carried on. The need for in- 
surance protection was apparent in 
that day and the agencies made the 
most of it as they are doing now. 

Most agents gave a good deal of 
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time to the sale of Liberty Bonds, 
Red Cross work and soldier welfare 
activities. The insurance agents in 
many communities were leaders in 
this work because they largely had 
control over their own time and were 
well trained in salesmanship. They 
had wide acquaintance in their com- 
munities and seemed to be exception- 
ally competent in getting things done 
of this nature. They used their win- 
dows for displaying posters and ex- 
hibits that would inspire patriotism 
and facilitate the production of the 
required funds to carry on war de- 
fense production. 

It is noted, too, that practically all 
agencies who had men in service sys- 
tematically kept in touch with them 
by means of letters, food and gifts 
of articles that would serve their needs 
and help a bit toward making easier 
the discomforts of camp life. Such at- 
tentions from the folks back home un- 
doubtedly helped to keep up the 
morale of the men both in the home 
camps and overseas. 

Many of these agencies, too, ex- 
pressed themselves as being con- 
vinced that, under present conditions 
especially, it will be wise to set up 
reserves against the day when the 
inevitable let-down will come after 
hostilities cease and efforts are being 
made to unscramble the mess. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 


Various Insurance Magazines 
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NEED THEsE Days 

FOR TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

The National Underwriter 

Trade organizations are always 
valuable. They have a stabilizing in- 
fluence. They establish rules and 
regulations, they do research work, 
they distribute important information 
to members, they aim to assemble 
material and knowledge with which 
all members should be acquainted, 
they watch danger points, they look 
after legislation, they seek to get bet- 
ter cooperation, they try to get people 
in a particular line of endeavor better 
acquainted and when folks become 
friends they are less apt to find a 
breach of ethics. 

Trade organizations were never so 
valuable as they are in times of great 
national stress, depression or danger. 
Today we are riding the whirlwind 
and we need to have some central 
point around which members can re- 
volve and to which they can look for 
guidance. Insurance organizations are 
particularly desirable and helpful in a 
day like this. 

In days like these people in the busi- 
ness need all the light they can gather. 
There are many changes, daily and 
weekly there are new factors present- 
ing themselves. Insurance people 
should keep abreast of the times and 
they need their organizations to keep 


them informed. This is a day when 
insurance bodies can be strengthened, 
made more efficient and useful. They 
should take the lead in progressive 
movements. They should be on the 
alert at all times and see that the out- 
posts are well guarded. They might 
well be regarded as the sentries of 
insurance. 


CasuaLty AHEAD 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce 


The largest net premium income in 
the history of the business was estab- 
lished by stock casualty and surety 
companies in 1941, according to the 
Spectator Handy Chart. The pre- 
mium income, representing approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the ultimate total 
of stock companies during 1941, was 
$885,307,448, an increase of 15 per 
cent over 1940. Underwriting opera- 
tions resulted in an underwriting 
statutory gain of $53,124,994, equiva- 
lent to a profit of 6.3 per cent on an 
underwriting income earned of $842,- 
427,853. 








“Tt’s the war, that’s what the 
trouble is.”” — From the Spectator 








@ A Story of Methods 
—and Results 


We Went After More Rural Business 





*‘ Add-an-Item’’ — an Idea and a Campaign 
that Paid Agents in Two Ways 





PRICE K. JOHNSON * 


> App-An-ITEMm MontH and the 
Add-an-Item idea were the result 
of an inspiration during a meeting 
some time ago of our farm special 
agents and the manager of our 
farm department. The problem 
they met to consider at that time 
was primarily a hangover from the 
former depression. 

During the depression many 
farmers were forced to drop their 
insurance entirely. The great ma- 
jority of those who kept any in- 
surance at all retained only that 
which was required by the mortga- 
gees; and the mortgagees were 
not interested in insurance on per- 
sonal property. The farmer who 
kept insurance because he wanted 
it, not because he was forced, 
pared his insurance down to what 
he considered the barest essentials. 
When a horse or mule became 
worth only $25.00 to $40.00, a cow 
was worth only $10.00 or $15.00, 
hay was hardly worth cutting and 


* The real author of this article, says 
Mr. Johnson, is not Mr. Johnson at all, 
but one of the two gentlemen whose like- 
nesses appear on the opposite page. 
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other forms of feed were a drug on 
the cash market, it made not much 
difference to a farmer whether or 
not such property was destroyed. 

Furthermore, the agent himself 
became somewhat uninterested in 
the insurance on such property, 
because the amount of insurance 
he could write on it and the re- 
sulting premium was, in his opin- 
ion, not worth the argument it 
took to include the personal prop- 
erty in the policy. 

As a result, our farm policies 
had degenerated largely to those 
covering dwellings only. If the 
farmer and the agent went any far- 
ther than the dwelling, they in- 
cluded either the household furni- 
ture or the barn, or in exceptional 
cases both — but little or no im- 
plements, feed, or livestock. 

In thinking about our problem, 
keep in mind that barns in Texas 
are not the large, expensive, well 
built affairs found in the Middle 
West and the Mississippi Valley, 
or in the North where the winters 
are rigorous. Livestock in Texas 
uniformly stays out in the open the 
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entire year. We do not have the 
custom of putting farm machinery 
and equipment of that sort under 
shelter when not being used. 
Grain sorghums and other similar 
types of feed are commonly stacked 
in the open the year ’round. 

Our problem, then, was to get 
local agents interested in improv- 
ing their farm schedules by in- 
cluding other items, preferably 
personal property. But we had 


found that it is difficult to get an 
agent interested in adding the per- 
sonal property at the time he is 
soliciting a renewal. At that time, 
the question uppermost in his 
mind is whether he is going to get 
the renewal at all, not whether he 
is going to improve it. Thus, 
many Texas agents renew a policy 
for exactly what it was before and 
do not exert very much pressure on 
the farmer to add other property. 





The NON-Author of This 
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I," Sittite is very easy-going. 
While C. D. Lively ond other 
alert Producers are out in- 
specting farm i and 
securing add remiums, 
he “sits tite” in his office — 
and makes no hay himself. 





This is C. D. Lively, a typi- 
cal lp agent, who is not 

ng any & grass grow 8 under 
his | feet. For instance, he be- 
lieves the best place to win 
theiconfidence and respect of 
the farmer is on the farm. 


Our old friend is still waiting 
for farm business to come 
into his office. He hasn’t yet 
realiz at the one way to 
bring home the bacon (addi- 
tional farm business) is to go 
out and call on the farmers. 


Here’s Sittite again, still in 
aes favorite pose — waiting 
for the business to come to 
his office. Due to Sittite’s 

culiar habits, we were una’ le 
to get any other picture of 
him to use in these messages. 


The REAL Author of This Story 


Lively is really out after ad- 
ditional business during the 
Add-an-Item Month campaign. 
“You can’t tell what a farmer 
needs in the way of added 
coverage,” he says, wisely, 
“unless you go and see him,” 


~ 


C. D. Lively and customer. 
Visiting his farm and ranch 
eppues during the month, 
C. D. says, “I make money by 
keeping i in touch with my old 
customers — not in the office, 
but out in the country itself.’ 
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But it came to us that because 
other items of property can be 
added in this state at pro rata for 
the unexpired term, thereby in- 
volving not as much premium as a 
full-term addition, or as a new full- 
term policy, it would be easy for 
agents to add insurance on re- 
cently purchased items of property 
or on the fruits of the field newly 
garnered. We, therefore, decided 
to put on a month’s campaign un- 
der the heading of “Add-an- 
Item.” 


THE CAMPAIGN 


We first invented two cartoon 
characters, Lively and Sittite, then 
engaged the services of a nation- 
ally-known advertising concern to 
supervise the physical appearance 
and editing of the printed pieces. 
The series was arranged along the 
general theme that an agent should 
go back to inspect insured property 
during the life of the policy, and 
that he should try to add items of 
property from time to time as the 
farmer acquires more property, 
harvests bountiful crops or other- 
wise makes important changes in 
his holdings. 

The campaign was started in a 
hurry; the first mailing piece was 
rather crude, being a mimeo- 
graphed story of how the darky 
servant phoned his own employer, 
disguised his voice, and applied 
for his job, only to rejoice when his 
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employer said there was no job 
open: that it was satisfactorily 
filled. (See next page) We asked the 
agent to consider what would hap- 
pen if he called his farmer cus- 
tomers under similar circum- 
stances. In other words, if an agent 
checked up on himself with his 
customers, would the customers 
express themselves as being satis- 
fied or dissatisfied with the service 
they were receiving from him? 

The execution of the pieces be- 
came progressively better, and as 
the campaign went along we were 
able to reproduce letters from 
agents asking for endorsements 
adding certain types of properties. 
The reproduction of such letters 
was effective, because “fone ex- 
ample is worth a thousand pre- 
cepts.” 

In all the mailing pieces our 
cartoon characters, Lively and 
Sittite, were featured prominently. 


RESULTS 


When we took stock at the end 
of the month, it was found that 
the average additional premium 
brought about by these add-an- 
item endorsements was $23.50. 
The average commission to the 
agent was, therefore, in the neigh- 
borhood of $5.00 per endorsement, 
which at least paid the agent’s ex- 
pense for the trip of inspection. 
There was the added advantage, 
which we emphasized over and 
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over, that add-an-item pays two 
ways. It pays an immediate com- 
mission on the endorsement, and 
it will pay when renewal time 
comes, because an agent can nor- 
mally renew the added items along 
with the remainder of the prop- 
erty, whereas if the farmer is con- 
fronted with renewal of his insur- 
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ance plus the idea of increasing 
that insurance, both at the same 
time, he might react unfavorably. 
The success of Add-an-Item 
Month will cause us to continue 
pushing the idea, not only in con- 
nection with farm insurance but 
also in connection with other 
classes. It can be used with au- 
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tomobile insurance, for instance. 
After a serious accident in a com- 
munity, there is no better time to 
increase the limits of liability un- 
der bodily injury policies, or to 
add the medical payments benefit 
to each bodily injury policy. 

To a plate glass policy may be 
added the sign coverage. To an 
ordinary fire and windstorm policy 
on dwellings may be added rent 
or rental value insurance. This is 
a good time to add such endorse- 


ee 


ments, because with the housing 
shortage many property owners 
can be made to consider seriously 
where they would live, and how 
much it would cost, in case they 
were driven from their homes. 
And rental insurance may be 
added to policies on mercantile 
buildings, apartments and tene- 
ment houses, whether they are oc- 
cupied by the owner or by a ten- 
ant; and it may even be added to 
policies on public buildings. 


Insurance “Poll 


Some weeks after the declaration of war, 611 agents and brokers yielded 
this information to W. C. Rhoades, who conducted the “poll.” Their busi- 
ness as good or better since the war, 84%; reading insurance magazines 
same or more, 73%}; using same or more printed advertising material, 
63%. 68% thought insurance company advertisements in the insurance 


magazines were helpful. 
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‘Don’t Think We Have Forgotten You 


— when your next few copies of THE CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL do 
not arrive at the usual time. Here is our summer “‘combined” schedule: 


June-July Issue 


Reaching you about 





August-Sept. Issue 
Reaching you about 
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Short Cuts —and Fewer Details — 
in the Agent’s Office Operation 


OSCAR BELING 


> Most insurance agencies are 
confronted with details which at 
times appear overwhelming. These 
details, if not constantly reviewed 
and modified to meet changing 
conditions, will eat into the profit 
which each agent has the right 
to expect from his efforts. The 
question of full efficzency and economy 
in operation has always been upper- 
most in the minds of alert and 
progressive agents. Its importance 
is now more evident than ever. 
The National Association of In- 
surance Agents has recently com- 
pleted a survey of agency costs 
based on the operations of agencies 
in all premium brackets and this 
survey indicates that the average 
profit an agent can expect is eight 


per cent of each premium dollar. 
Translated into productive terms, this 
means that a saving of as little as $10 
a month in operating expense means 
just as much, from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents of actual profit, as 
acquiring a brand new line of $1,500 
@ year in premiums. 

Equally vital to the successful 
management of an agency is a 
well-defined and carefully co- 
ordinated plan for sales activities. 
It follows that, with improved 
efficiency and the consequent re- 
duction of unnecessary duplica- 
tions, more time and opportunity 
will be afforded for the consistent 
maintenance of a long-range sell- 
ing plan which is bound to pay 
“dividends.” After all, every busi- 


Ten dollars monthly saving in operating expense is equiva- 
lent to the profit on a new line of $1,500 yearly premiums. 


4! 
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ness — whether it be insurance, 
hardware, groceries or anything 
else — must have a system to back 
up the salesmen’s efforts, a system 
which will tell where to sell, what 
to sell and how to sell — a system 
which will provide for the efficient 
and economical manufacture and 
distribution of the articles sold (in 
our case the policies) and, last 
but by no means least, a system 
designed to give the continuous and 
unremitting service without which 
no business can hope to exist. 
Today, the national crisis has 
brought home to us all an even 
more cogent reason for putting our 
houses in order. One of our 
principal keynotes in these critical 
times is Conservation — conserva- 
tion of time, energy and equip- 
ment. Our entrance into the war 
is creating a number of problems 
of especial significance to insur- 
ance agents, which will become 
increasingly acute as time goes on. 
As an example, it can be reason- 
ably expected that the need for 
military and other government 
services will result in a greater 
turnover in agency personnel as well 
as an actual shortage in experienced 
help. Obviously, the training of 
new clerks can be expedited in 
direct proportion to the simplicity 
of the established office procedure. 
Another point to consider is the 
agent’s own participation in defense 
activities. Because of his very posi- 
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tion in the community, an agent 
may expect to be called upon to 
serve on local chapters of the Red 
Cross and other war relief or home 
defense organizations. It follows 
that clearing the decks for action 
in the agent’s office will provide 
the requisite time for such activ- 
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ities without unduly jeopardizing 
the continuous service to the 
agency’s clientele. 

Again, in the interest of con- 
servation an agent might give 
some thought to the curtailment 
of unnecessary files, forms and 
other equipment. By consolidating 
files and eliminating “deadwood,” 
it is possible to postpone the need for 
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WHY OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


I 


Normal profit margin is 
not big enough to allow 
any waste in operation 


Much time is thus released 
for productive sales chan- 
nels or Civilian Defense 
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IS IMPERATIVE—NOW 
III 


Personnel shortage re- 
quires simple procedure 
for handling new trainees 





costly additional equipment which 
may be subject to priority regula- 
tions. A little study of individual 
conditions should reveal many 
other ways in which the principle 
of conservation may be applied 
practically and with no sacrifice 
of efficiency. 

In approaching the several prob- 
lems of conservation, planned sell- 
ing and efficiency, an agent might 
well ask himself the following 
questions and make an earnest 
attempt to answer each one satis- 
factorily: 


1. Do I have a constructive and 
well-organized plan for my various 
day-in and day-out selling activities? 

2. Do I hold the right kind of sales 
meetings at regular intervals? Even 
the one-man agency can accomplish 
much by a systematic and periodic 
review of all the production efforts. 

3. Are my employes sufficiently 
well versed to serve my customers 
properly, quickly and intelligently? 
Do they maintain pleasant relations 
with the insuring public? Are they 
definitely sales-conscious at all times? 

4. Is my office arranged attractively 
and designed to promote efficiency? 

5. Do I have an adequate set of line 
records which will tell me everything 


I should know about the business 
written for each customer? Do I use 
such records frequently and consist- 
ently to help me sell additional pro- 
tection to my present clients? 

6. Are my files modern and effi- 
cient? Can I find any document I want 
when I want it without any delay? 

7. Are all my expiration records 
complete and under effective control? 

8. Are the stenographic details in 
my office fully efficient and well co- 
ordinated? Do my outgoing letters 
reflect the intelligent care given to 
every insured’s insurance needs, the 
high type of employes who are mem- 
bers of my staff and the constant wil- 
lingness to be of service? 

9. Do my accounting records tell 
me simply and efficiently what my 
assets may be and their real value, 
what my obligations are, whether my 
business is showing a healthy increase, 
whether my expenses are out of line, 
whether I am making a profit and how 
much, what the real worth of my busi- 
ness may be and other similar matters 
of like importance? 

10. Are my collections receiving 
consistent, diplomatic and courageous 
attention? Do I keep “‘special arrange- 
ments” at a minimum? Can I hold my 
business on the strength of giving real 
service rather than by resorting to the 
device of unduly extending credit? 
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The answers to these questions 
may well spell the difference be- 
tween a really progressive agency 
that is going places and one which 
may be losing ground. 


SPEcIFIC PROBLEMS 

It may be well to refer briefly to 
one or two of the many specific 
problems of agency management. 
Line records are regarded as prob- 
ably the most important produc- 
tion records since they not only 
indicate the lines of business writ- 
ten for each customer but also 
point out additional classes of pro- 
tection which can be solicited. 

There are many effective forms 
of line records. One of the most 
popular is the so-called /ine folder 
plan. This method is based on the 
well-known procedure of filing 
daily reports by insureds’ names. 
A folder is used for each customer 
and in this folder are placed all 
daily reports for that customer, 
regardless of class of business. 
Pertinent correspondence is also 
filed in the respective folders. The 
filing face of the folder is designed 
to serve as a line record. The 
folders are all maintained in alpha- 
betical sequence, thereby provid- 
ing a filing key which is always 
known and which makes it un- 


necessary to refer to any inter- 
mediate record. Agents who use 
this plan report that it not only 
reduces the number of files and 
filing operations but that it also: 
assists measurably in stimulating 
sales activities. 

Another excellent time-saver is 
the multiple invoice method of pro- 
cedure. This plan contemplates 
the preparation of several carbon 
copies simultaneously with the 
original invoices. The copies may 
serve a number of purposes such as 
expiration records, posting media 
to books of account, statistical 
records of business written, etc. 
In many instances, one of the in- 
voice copies represents the cus- 
tomer’s ledger, thereby effecting a 
further economy by eliminating 
the posting operation. 

A careful survey of all internal 
operations will disclose many other 
ways of “‘streamlining.” The re- 
sults of such a study should well 
repay an agent in developing in- 
creased income, sound economy 
and worth-while conservation. 


See also “Freeing the Salesman from 
His Desk,” by W. D. O’Gorman, Tue 
CasuaLTy AND SurETY JOURNAL, Sep- 
tember, 1940, page 3, and “Less ‘Paper 
Hours’ for Insurance,” by Ambrose 
Ryder, March, 1942, page 43. 


One of our member companies took 100 letters at random from 
the files. Ninety-one of them could have been put on the half- 
size letterhead. Another company found that more than 60% 
of their correspondence could have gone on small letterheads. 
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Safety Essential to War Production 


J. W. RANDALL 


HE MEN in the front lines of com- 

bat are helpless without the im- 
plements of war. We must have equip- 
ment and more equipment. Planes, ships, 
tanks, guns, and ammunition in vast 
numbers and quantities are required. 
In recognition of this fact we have 
embarked upon the greatest program 
of industrial production and expansion 
ever attempted by any nation. There- 
fore, it is most fitting and proper to 
discuss the ways and means whereby 
we, the exponents of conservation, 
may assist in the national task of war 
production. 

The construction of vast defense 
projects, the manufacture of arma- 
ments, and the making of the machines 
and tools incidental to these tasks 
must go on without interruption and 
at a maximum rate. The weapons and 
the implements of war must continue 
to roll off the production lines in ever- 
increasing volume. 
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Furthermore, the transportation of 
raw materials and finished products 
cannot be allowed to falter. All of this 
requires labor and time — the time of 
men and women at work — and the 
unit of measurement for this working 
time is the production man-hour. Our 
job therefore is to save production 
man-hours by keeping the workers of 
defense industries on the job and out 
of the first-aid room and the hospital. 

It is bad enough-to squander time 
in normal periods but in an emer- 
gency such as now exists, waste of 
time and man power cannot possibly 
be condoned. Our production man- 
hours can be compared to a keg of 
fresh water in a boat of shipwrecked 
mariners afloat under blazing tropic 
skies, thousands of miles from port. 
Each dram of the precious fluid must 
be apportioned with exacting care. 
Not one single drop can be wasted. 
There is no other recourse. 
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Every man, woman and child in this 
country is in a similar situation. We 
are afloat on uncharted seas and are 
beset by the most powerful and 
viciously destructive enemies in all 
history. The production man-hours of 
our people are precious and limited. 
They give life to our national-defense 
effort. This is no time to quibble and 
argue about the merits of a guard for a 
dangerous machine, or about the 
psychological effect of attempting to 
enforce a safe-practice rule. Rather, 
it is a time for action of the kind that 
gets results quickly. 

From every point of view and for 
every common-sense reason the man- 
hours that are now being lost and the 
wastage of materials, because of acci- 
dents, must be and will be controlled. 


PLACE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The individual American citizen, 
whether he be in a public or private 
capacity, has been called upon by the 
President of the United States to enlist 
in a country-wide emergency safety 
campaign and to do his part in pre- 
venting the wastage of human and 
material resources of the nation 
through accidents. * 

Not one word of dissent has been 
voiced. The enlistment is complete 
and the campaign is under way but 
the specific duties and responsibilities 
of the individual and his opportuni- 
ties for direct and helpful assistance 





*See page 32 of THE CasuALTy AND 
Surety JourNAL for January, 1942. 
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have not been clearly enough defined. 
Therefore, his cooperation at the 
moment is passive rather than active. 

If the emergency safety campaign 
which has been inaugurated by the 
President is to succeed in its purpose 
the general public must be aroused 
from its apathy, its cooperation must 
be purposeful, active and militant. 
Best results can be secured, not alone 
by the efforts of a few leaders but by 
the tremendously greater aggregate 
force which is created when each in- 
dividual American citizen does his 
part. 

The average American citizen is 
intelligent, loyal and patriotic. Wil- 
lingly and knowingly he will do noth- 
ing that interferes with our “all-out” 
victory program — but he is not yet 
fully aware that the accidents in which 
he is involved do interfere seriously 
with that program and furthermore 
he does not know specifically enough 
just what he should and can do to 
prevent accidents. 

The place of the individual Ameri- 
can in the emergency safety campaign 
is an all-important one. Inasmuch as 
he is the person who now is being 
injured, or who is now involved in 
accidents that injure others and cause 
damage to property, it follows that he 
is the one who must stop doing the 
things that result in accidents. There 
is a definite and valuable place for the 
work of organization, leaders, super- 
vision, enforcement officers and in- 
structors, but in the last analysis the 
success of the campaign must depend 
on the cooperative action of the in- 
dividual American citizen. 

In fairness to the individual he 


should be informed of these facts: (1) 
the vital need of preventing waste, 
both human and material (2) that 
such waste results directly from acci- 
dents and (3) the causes of accidents 
and (4) practical means of prevention. 

The story of accident prevention is 
as fascinating as the story of accident 





J. W. RANDALL 


President of this Association 


occurrence, It has always beer so to 
those of us interested in accident pre- 
vention, and we strongly feel that the 
public, if given the opportunity to 
learn more of the story, would agree 
with us. 

Accidents are not merely hap- 
penstance and ill fortune. They are 
definitely caused by tangible and 
visible circumstances and conditions 
that are subject to check, control and 
prevention. Such facts magnify tre- 
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mendously the extravagant amount of 
waste, time, material and effort and 
the utter simplicity of prevention. 

A few weeks ago in a private resi- 
dence the head of the family fell down 
the back porch stairs and fractured his 
spine. These facts were related in the 
news stories of the accident. We regret 
that it was not possible to include 
other facts of human interest. 

For example, the top step had a 
loose and creaking board that had 
been defective for more than two 
years. It had been a standing joke for 
the injured man to say, “I'll have to 
fix that board one of these long winter 
evenings.” He and the rest of the fam- 
ily, the milkman, laundry man, 
salesmen and many others had nar- 
rowly escaped injury actually hun- 
dreds of times. 

The head of the family was a 
draftsman in a vital war production 
industry, which has now lost his 
services forever. His family is now 
dependent on the community. 

A filling station attendant who was 
an inveterate cigar smoker, almost in- 
variably kept a lighted cigar in his 
mouth when filling automobile gaso- 
line tanks. He knew that the danger of 
an explosion existed but claimed that 


T TAKES 20,000 man-hours to 
build a fighter plane, and 
7,600 to build a tank. In 1941, 


over 1,500,000,000 man-hours 
were lost because of work acci- 
dents and at least half of these 
were entirely unnecessary. 





FTER ALL, Man power is not 
inexhaustible — it is neces- 


sarily limited. We cannot look to 
the future because our great need 
is the present. 





he always averted his head so that the 
hot ashes could not drop into the open 
fill pipe, and said that he had been 
doing the same thing for several years 
and nothing had happened yet. 

One day a vagrant current of air 
blew the escaping fumes close to the 
cigar as the attendant bent to screw 
on the fill cap, a violent explosion and 
fire occurred, the car was demolished 
and several persons were seriously 
injured. The driver’s services in this 
case also were highly valued in war 
production work. Useful material was 
destroyed. The time and services of the 
local fire department were required, 
and in short, extravagant and un- 
necessary waste of the- human and 
material resources of the country 
occurred. 

One of the thousands of cases that 
were analyzed for the purpose of dis- 
covering how often a person violates a 
safe practice rule before an accident 
occurs involved a worker in a chemi- 
cal plant. 

This man, for many months and 
many times each day, was required to 
fill 50 gallon drums with a highly cor- 
rosive liquid from a swinging spout. 
The plant rules required him to wear 
a face shield and gloves. These rules 
were never followed. One day a tank 
overflowed just as he was peering into 
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E HAVE OFTEN wished that 
widespread publicity could 
be given the fact that only two 
kinds of circumstances ever cause 
an accident of any kind — 
whether the accident occurs in 
industry, on the highways, in the 
homes or elsewhere. We’d like to 
have it explained to everyone 
that no person ever is hurt and no 
property damage ever occurs un- 
less some person does something 
unsafely or a mechanical or 
physical hazard exists. 


We often wish, feeling as we 
do, that these facts could be ap- 
plied to individual cases and 
show, for instance, that the em- 
ployee who was struck down by 
a locomotive while crossing rail- 
road tracks on his way home from 
work had climbed a 6-foot high fence 
in order to save the one-half minute 
of time that it would have taken 
for him to go to the guarded 
regular crossing — that he had 
violated common-sense safe prac- 
tice rules in this way daily for 
several years and more than 3,000 
times, and that no one had ever 
warned or stopped him. 



































the bung hole to see if it were full. The 
man inhaled the fumes, was horribly 
burned internally and externally and 
later died. It was conservatively esti- 
mated that he had exposed himself 
unnecessarily in this identical way 
over 7,000 times! 

The real facts of accident occur- 
rence permit persons with authority to 
anticipate accidents and injuries and 
to prevent them from occurring. What 
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a wonderful opportunity for the in- 
dividual himself to act for his own 
good and for the good of his country. 
It’s so easy to be safe — so simple to 
go about the task. 


TIME FOR SERIOUSNESS 

With or without the benefit of a 
more complete knowledge of the facts 
of accident occurrence and accident 
prevention, the individual American 
is duty bound in this emergency to 
treat the subject of safety with utmost 
seriousness. Americans fortunately 
have saving graces of tolerance and 
humor, but it is not a good place to 
apply humor to the condoning of 
unsafe practice that creates loss of life 
and property at any time, and espe- 
cially in periods of emergency. 

Therefore, each individual should 
put his foot down firmly and make 
every effort to stamp out lackadaisical 
attitudes which too often are ad- 
dressed to safety measures. If we agree 
that the men who are fighting for us 
today are not mollycoddles, even 
though they wear tin hats; if we agree 
that the gridiron heroes of today who 
wear helmets and shin guards are not 
milk-sops, then we should agree that 
the welder in industry who does not 
wear a pair of safety goggles is not 
necessarily the he-man type that he 
may think he is, but is unnecessarily 
taking chances that endanger his own 
welfare and that interfere with war 
production. 

I advocate that individuals join in this 
campaign on a “must basis.” It is no 
longer a matter of individual choice. 
Emergency situations require emer- 
gency considerations and emergency 
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type of actions. The time for pleading 
has passed. The stumbling, fumbling, 
chance-taking and wasteful practices 
that we have too long condoned must 
be stopped wherever they occur. 

We should learn to regard the un- 
safe use of gasoline in the kitchen, the 
cluttering up of home stairways, the 
failure of workmen to wear protective 
apparel in the plants, the speeding and 
passing of cars on grades and curves 
and other similar violations of safe 
practice, not as personal privileges 
that are to be paid for only in the 
event of an accident but as offenses 
against society and as acts that inter- 
fere seriously with our national 
security program. 

Certain safe practice rules are even 
now so regarded. Very seldom does a 
worker smoke in a powder factory. 
The camper who fails to put out his 
fire in a tinder dry forest has no 
receptive audience when he brags 
about it later on. 

The individual American citizen 
should take an active part in the 
emergency safety campaign. He 
should set a personal example in safe 
practice. He should take his part 
seriously and by word and action 
should not only support the campaign 
in every way but should openly and 
emphatically oppose each and every 
person who interferes with it.’ 


SIMPLICITY OF PREVENTION 

It is now common knowledge that 
accident prevention is basically sim- 
ple. Safety engineers have proved that 
no accidental injury can possibly occur 
in work places, on the highways, in 
the homes or anywhere else unless 
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some person does something that is 
unsafe or unless the injured person is 
exposed to a mechanical hazard. The 
man in the shop whose eyes are in- 
jured by the flash of a welder’s torch 
failed to wear his goggles. The injured 
automobile driver failed to stop at an 
intersection. The pedestrian, now in 
the hospital, stepped off the curb into 
traffic without looking. The head of the 
family whose arm is now in a cast, fell 
over a box that he had carelessly placed 
on the cellar stairs. These are simple 
examples of the violations of common- 
sense safe-practice procedures that 
are so seriously interfering with pro- 
duction for national defense and that 
must be prevented. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The record of accidents in the na- 
tion’s industries for 1941 was worse 
than for 1940. The total number of 
fatalities was 78,000. Over 7,400,000 
workers were injured. Thousands of 
avoidable accidents occur daily in 
industrial operations that are de- 
pended on for national defense in the 
erection and operation of armament- 
manufacturing plants, airports, island 
base fortifications and cantonments. 
A few cases taken from insurance 
records vividly portray the loss of 
production due to accidents. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 

The cases described are taken from 
the current records of defense indus- 
tries, but accidents in manufacturing 
plants and in construction work are 
only a part of the whole picture. In 
1941, approximately 40,000 lives were 
lost, 1,488,000 persons were injured, 
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and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in property damage was caused by 
automobile accidents on our streets and 
highways. Many of these men and 
women were active or potential de- 
fense workers. All of them were 
needed to support the national- 
defense movement in one way or 
another. 


AccIDENTs TO Non-DEFENSE WORKERS 


When a test pilot or a master crafts- 
man in an airplane plant is killed or 
injured, it is easy to visualize the loss 
in defense production that follows. It 
is more difficult to appreciate that a 
serious accident on the street or in the 
home is an equally severe loss to war 
production, until we realize that the 
key workers in vital industries, as well 
as others, are exposed to the hazards 
that exist outside of the plants as well 
as to those in the work places. * 

It is necessary also to keep in mind 
that accidental injury to non-defense 
workers is a loss to war production. 
The wheels of normal business must 
continue to turn in order that raw 
materials from the mines and forests 
and fields may be forthcoming, that 
housing and transportation may be 
maintained, and .that food, shelter, 
power and light may be provided. 
Insurance benefits must continue to 
flow to the relief of the distressed and 
unfortunate. 

The oil-burner repair man, the 
housewife, the boy or girl at school, 
the insurance inspector, the policeman 


*See “Preventing Off-the-Job Acci- 
dents,” by Julien H. Harvey, in Tue 
CasuaLTy AND Surety Journat for 
January, 1942, page 23. 
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and the fireman —all of these in- 
dividuals play a part in keeping the 
men in defense plants on the job so 
that these men, in turn, may provide 
the men in the front lines with the 
vital equipment of war. The newsboy 
who is struck down at the street corner 
may have been on his way to invest his 
penny savings in United States De- 
fense Savings Stamps. 


Home AccIDENTS 


Nor is the story of interference with 
war production fully told without 
mention of accidents in the home 
where, in 1941, 33,000 lives were 
snuffed out, 4,800,000 persons were 
injured and immense damage was 
done to property. 

In one instance, the wife of a de- 
fense worker caught her hand in the 
wringer of a washing machine on 
which the safety trip was not in good 
working order. The woman fainted 
from shock and pain, fell and struck 
her head on the frame of the machine. 
Her little daughter, while running to a 
neighbor’s house for help, tripped and 
fell over the sidewalk curb and broke 
her leg. The defense worker’s home- 
coming was sad and upsetting. He 
was needed at home for several days, 
and for more than a week was in no 
condition to carry on his work 
properly. 

In a sense, there are no non-defense 
workers; and the unnecessary loss of 
life and property from whatever source 
and in every conceivable way is, 
directly or indirectly, harmful to war 
production. Every single man-hour 
thus wasted is of benefit to our 
enemies. 
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THE REMEDY 


Clearly the remedy, basically, is not 
difficult, technical, complicated or 
costly. But because the faults or causes 
of accidents are largely personal, the 
remedy must be one of education, 
supervision and enforcement of in- 
struction. 

It is our duty, our responsibility, 
and our privilege to carry this message 
to industry, into the homes and to the 
general public throughout the entire 
country. It is our task to find the facts 
and to identify the hazards that are 
chiefly responsible for accidents, and 
publicize them so that all may know 
and avoid them. It is our job to lead 
the nation in the campaign against 
waste of man power. 

The enemy of defense production is 
waste -— waste of man-hours and 
waste of equipment and property. In 
naval phraseology there is an apt 
expression that fits just as well in in- 
dustries; namely, “Seek out the 
enemy and destroy him.” If we take 
this to heart and apply it to the 
enemy of defense production, we will 
seek out sources of waste and destroy 
them. Fortunately, we know where to 
look and are equally well informed as 
to how to deal with the situation when 
the facts have been disclosed. There 
remains merely the necessity to recog- 
nize the gravity of the emergency and 
to do something effective about it, 
now and continuously. 

Aside from a relatively few sabo- 
teurs, Quislings, and fifth columnists, 
each man in our nation’s industries is 
loyal and patriotic. Willingly and 
knowingly, whether he be an executive 





WE WIsH that everyone who 

reads a newspaper or listens 
to a radio could be told that a 
person violates a safe practice 
rule in the. average case more 


than 300 times before he is hurt as 
a consequence, and that such 
frequent unsafe acts provide a 
splendid opportunity for someone 
to do something about it, before 
the injury finally occurs. 


or a worker, he would do nothing 
whatsoever to delay the production of 
armaments. But in too many cases he 
does not realize that personal injury 
and property damage through acci- 
dents, are harmful to defense. Now 
that the destiny of our country is at 
stake, no person can be permitted 
knowingly or unknowingly to sabotage 
it. 

We can afford to take no chances. 
There is but one way out — but one 
thing to do — and that is to stop this 
senseless waste of the human and 
material reserves of the nation that 
results from avoidable accidents. 


ProcrEss IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
METHODS 

Old ideas today are being scrapped. 
New ideas take their places. Undeni- 
ably, some of the changes are good. 
Some are frankly experimental, but as 
a whole we are in an era of progress 
and development. 

Newspaper headlines, reflecting 
mass public interest, relate to interna- 
tional security and the social welfare 
of the individual, labor, wages, 
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political and governmental proce- 
dures, and traffic-accident control. 

Less spectacular, but fully as serious 
a problem as many others that attract 
public attention, is that of accident 
prevention in the industries. Here, 
too, progress is being made. 

One way by which to emphasize 
this progress is to compare accident 
prevention methods of today with 
those that existed at the time of the 
World War, more than twenty years 
ago. 


1917 Versus 1942 


Science in Accident Prevention. — In 1917, 
industrial accident prevention, as an 
activity subject to rules and definitions 
— in short, as a science — did not exist. 
Dependence for safety, then, was placed 
almost wholly on eliminating, guarding 
or correcting hazards of a mechanical 
or physical nature. 

Today such hazards are corrected as a 
matter of routine good practice, but 
greater emphasis is placed on correcting 
the unsafe practices of persons, inasmuch 
as research has demonstrated that these 
directly cause more than 75% of all 
accidents. 


Accident Causes. — Causes of accidents 
were not known twenty years ago, nor 
was there a practical method of analyz- 
ing accidents to determine the essential 
facts. Causes have since been identified, 
and methods of analysis have been 
perfected. 


The Accident Sequence.* — The relation of 
the accident to the injury, and to the 
other factors in the sequence of events 
that lead to an injury, was not under- 


*See “The Industrial Accident Se- 
quence,”” by H. W. Heinrich, in Tue 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, {April, 
1942, page 59. 
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stood in 1917. Today it is known that an 
accident is merely one of five such 
factors. 

Knowledge of these formerly unrecog- 
nized factors makes possible better 
analysis of accidents than in 1917. We 
know today that 98% of all accidents 
are of preventable types, that injuries are 
caused only by accidents and that acci- 
dents are caused, in turn, only by unsafe 
acts or mechanical hazards. This being 
true, our efforts are directed towards 
finding the specific acts and hazards 
that cause the most frequently occurring 
accidents, thus simplifying accident- 
prevention work and permitting effec- 
tive concentration. 


Hidden Accident Costs. — Indirect costs of 
accidents were not fully known or ap- 
preciated in 1917, and therefore the 
most powerful monetary incentive to 
safety work was lacking. We know, 
today, that the direct cost of an accident, 
as represented by the claim and hospital 
expenses, is but one-fifth of the total 
cost! More important still, we know 
today that accidents seriously interfere 
with production for national security. 


Safety and Production. — As a result of 
research, we know now that safe plants 
are efficient plants and that unsafe 
plants are inefficient. It has thus been 
definitely established that safety and 
efficiency in production go hand in 
hand. 


Ratio of Major to Minor Injuries. — In 
1917, it had not yet been shown that a 
major or serious accident is the result of 
several hundred other accidents, caused 
by the same hazardous conditions or 
acts, some of which cause minor injuries, 
and as above stated, one of which results 
seriously. This knowledge now makes it 
possible to attack the problem of pre- 
vention with assurance that we have a 
wide field for our corrective efforts. 
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Attitude of Employers. — Although em- 
ployers in 1917 were undoubtedly as 
desirous of safeguarding their employees 
as they are at present, it is nevertheless 
true that there is now a keener realiza- 
tion of the need for activity on the part 
of employers, and a far greater amount 
of sympathetic and effective action by 
employers. 


Safety, per se, no longer needs to be 
“sold.” It is today often “demanded” 
by employers. 

Twenty years ago, a great deal of 
industrial safety work was misdirected 
and ineffective. Perhaps the best ex- 
planation is to say that, appreciation of 
values was lacking. In planning safety 
work, the selection of activities was made 
largely on judgment. The program gen- 
erally included such items as: (a) Ma- 
chine guarding, (b) Improvement of 
housekeeping, (c) Attention to lighting 
and sanitation, (d) First aid and hos- 
pitalization, (e) Educational work — 
committees, safety posters, contests, 
etc., and (f) Maintenance of accident 
records. 

All of these activities were defensible, 
but it is evident from their nature that 
no one of them is featured, that they 
represent an arbitrary selection of ac- 
tivities based on precedent but not on 
facts. Analysis to determine outstanding 
hazards is not included, nor are the 
essential facts of accident occurrence 
necessary to the work of carrying on a 
safety program, based on such items. 
Safety programs of this kind were ap- 
plied to all industrial plants or opera- 
tions, regardless of size, characteristics 
or specific individual hazards. Obviously 
a suit of clothes that can be hung on a 
hundred men of varying proportions 
cannot be expected to prove a good fit 
for all of them. Such a program, further- 
more, is general in nature and ineffec- 
tive in results. 


May 


PRESENT-DAy APPROACH 


The present-day brand of accident 
prevention begins with the determina- 
tion, by analysis, of essential facts. 
These facts invariably are of two 
kinds: 

(1) Specific unsafe 
persons. 


practices of 


(2) Mechanical or physical hazards. 


From these facts of accident occur- 
rence, a selection is then made of those 
representing the outstanding condi- 
tions that are in need of first attention, 
and which, if corrected, should have 
the greatest effect on reducing loss 
experience. 

It is not an easy task to select such 
outstanding conditions and the reasons 
why they exist, but it is vital that it be 
done, inasmuch as satisfactory results 
can seldom be attained without 
concentration on worth-while facts. 

Having selected outstanding haz- 
ards of a specific nature, subsequent 
corrective action is adapted to the 
facts of the individual case. Equal 
emphasis is not placed, as in 1917, on 
all phases of the safety program. In- 
stead, the correction of the selected 





ERE in the field of accident 

prevention is one of the very 
best ways to save production 
man-hours and help win the war. 
Here is a field where there is no 
controversy, where no one loses 
and everyone wins; here is an 
activity that is both humane 
and economic. 
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SAFETY ESSENTIAL TO WAR PRODUCTION 





How Accidents Impede War “Produétion— 


Case 7. — A foreman who was engaged in erecting a chimney for the power 
house of a powder plant was struck in the eye by a piece of flying wire that 
he had just cut off with a pair of pliers. He lost ten days, returned to work, 
suffered a set-back, and now the doctors have decided that he will lose the 
sight of his injured eye completely and will be a total loss to defense pro- 
duction. Work on the power house was delayed, a new foreman had to be 
trained, a group of workers lost the guidance of their leader — all because 
one man stood with his face directly in front of the wire which he was 
cutting. 


Case 2. — A yard workman in a plant manufacturing electrical appliances 
for defense purposes climbed between two moving coal cars, fell, and hung 
on to the steel rail while the wheels passed over and amputated one hand. 
This worker is a total loss to the defense industry, all because the foreman 
failed to make sure that all men were clear before ordering the cars to be 
moved. 


Case 3.— A skilled workman in a shipyard. that was producing 100% 
capacity for the U. S. Navy sustained a serious eye injury while driving out a 
steel wedge with a sledge hammer. The wedge was burred and the workman 
had his goggles in his pocket instead of over his eyes. The foreman wasn’t at 
all enthusiastic about the need for wearing goggles. Work on the valve 
which this injured workman was machining, was seriously delayed. 


Case 4. — All because a crane operator, in violation of a common-sense 
safe-practice rule, dumped a pile of sheared plates so as to obstruct an 
aisle-way, two workmen stumbled over the pile and were injured, damage 
occurred to vital parts of an engine, and serious delay in production was 
created in an airplane plant. 


Case 5.— A painter who was working in one of the compartments of a 
submarine under construction suffered from asphyxiation and nearly lost 
his life because he disregarded the rule to operate a portable exhaust blower 
while painting in confined spaces. Here, again, much delay occurred in 
completing the task, in addition to the loss of services of the injured work- 
man. 


Case 6. — On an island base job, more than twenty experienced men whose 
war production services were in great demand were thrown bodily out of a 
truck in which they were being transported to work. They were packed in 
like sardines in a can, standing up with nothing to hold on to, and the truck 
was being driven at too high speed over a rough road. One man was killed, 
four were seriously injured, five suffered bruises and shock, and all of them 
lost time. The truck was demolished and the work the men were being de- 
pended on to do was delayed. 
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hazards in the simplest and quickest 
way, dominates all other activity. 

Of even more importance — em- 
ployers only recently began to realize 
that they could control unsafe em- 
ployee performance just as readily as 
they can control faults that result in 
poor or costly production. One of the 
striking features of modern safety is 
the knowledge that a perfect analogy 
exists between the executive and 
supervisory control of accidents on the 
one hand, and sales and production on 
the other. 

Thus the methods of determining 
essential accident facts and of control- 
ling accident occurrence are vastly 
different and markedly better today 
than ever before. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CONSERVATIONISTS 


In insurance companies and allied 
groups there are represented the or- 
ganizations and individuals who know 
how to go about the job of accident 
prevention. Here are the leaders and 
the workers, the emissaries and 
spokesmen of a profession that has 
been fighting a battle for recognition 
for several decades. Little by little 
their efforts have borne fruit. Op- 
position and passive resistance have 
gradually been overcome. Manage- 
ment, on whom the burden for ac- 
complishment in the industries rests, 
is now convinced that safety is not 
only humane but is also “good busi- 
ness.” Civic leaders are organizing 
their communities for traffic and home 
safety. The methods of going about 
the work have been improved and 
simplified. The stage is set for action. 

This is the day of opportunity that 


the profession of safety engineering has 
long awaited. Our experts no longer 
need to plead for a hearing. The 
nation looks to them for leadership. 

Above all it behooves each one to 
set a personal and meritorious exam- 
ple by himself acting safely in all re- 
spects. Let him, by each word and 
act, not passively but militantly sup- 
port the Emergency Safety Campaign. 
The chief task is first to arouse and 
maintain a serious and a continuing 
interest in safety, then to spread a 
more complete knowledge of the effect 
of accidents on war production. In 
addition, the facts as to causes and 
remedies must be publicized, and 
finally, remedial action must be 
inspired. 

Let this be a year of accomplish- 
ment based on the renewed conviction 
that accidents are preventable and 
that hard work and common-sense 
methods cannot fail to bring better 
results. 

Let us accept our opportunity and 
the responsibility for driving home to 
management and workers alike the 
realization that accidents can and must 
be prevented; show them practical 
methods of correction; enthuse and 
inspire them to effective action. The 
job can be and must be done. Each 
single production hour lost because of 
accident is a challenge to our pride. 
Let us accept that challenge and, 
fortified by courage, knowledge, and 
determination, do our utmost, in- 
dividually and collectively, in this — 
the most critical emergency in our 
country’s history — to prevent con- 
tinued wastage of the human and 
material resources of the nation. 
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THERE igs before almost every agent an unparalleled opportunity 
to demonstrate to assureds the value of and absolute need for the 
services of a competent agent. — Frank S. Ennis. . . . Comprehen- 
sive warrants your preferred attention on all risks meeting the size 
requirements. Buyers find particular peace of mind in the knowl- 
edge that any undisclosed hazard is provided for even at the ex- 
pense of an additional premium on audit — for additional pre- 
miums are cheaper than lawsuits. — Thomas K. Mitchell... . 
With the knowledge that when manpower is lost the national en- 
ergy is weakened, insurance men have been responsible for protect- 
ing and safeguarding human energy to no small degree. National 
defense depends upon the security and coordination of manpower. 


— Daniel W. Salamone. . . . The future change in the tempo of 
human affairs due to aviation is beyond calculation. — Gill Robb 
Wilson. . . . While insurance has long been given a prominent 


place on the general program of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, recently enlarged insurance activities were begun. — 
Terence F. Cunneen. . . . Every day thousands of us in all branches 
of the business are meeting and talking with hundreds of thousands 
of persons who represent the public — in fact, are the public. Each 
such meeting, no matter how casual, leaves some impression — 
perhaps slightly favorable, perhaps slightly unfavorable — and it is 
the sum total of all those impressions over a period of time that 
creates a debit or credit in the intangible account of public senti- 
ment. — F. M. Walters. . » . Judicial bonds form a steady renewal 
income and should be solicited intensively. — W. Russell Briscoe. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 
































“* The Customers Always Write” 


**THE Man on Your RiGHT” 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I was explaining bankers bond to the 
officers of a bank as well as some of the 
directors. At my right at the long table 
in the directors room was the cashier of 
the bank. 

After analyzing the coverage, I took 
occasion to recount instances of the 
follow-up methods employed by surety 
companies to apprehend embezzlers, 
saying that my company, like the Royal 
Canadian Mounted, “always get their 
men.” 

Next day the cashier’s car was picked 
up in New York City—he having 
disappeared. Check-up showed a short- 
age of over $33,000. Six months later he 
returned to the scene of his crime 
and was sentenced for a year and day — 
and, incidentally, paroled in six months, 
thus proving that justice is frequently 
tempered with mercy. 


-<- 


R. 


““AVIATION INSURANCE” 
Angola, Ind. 
To the Editor: 

. agents appreciate any informa- 
tion they can get on aviation insurance. 
I look for this, after the war is over, 
to be a large part of the local agent’s 
business. 

B. G. WARFORD 
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To Our ALLY 
Moskwa, Ul. Kominterna, 3. 
Dear Sirs: 

Gosudarstvenaja_ Biblioteka USSR 
im. V. I. Lenina, taking considerable 
interest in your publication, would be 
much obliged to you for kindly sending 
to this library a specimen number of 
your publication: Casuatty & SuRETY 
Journat, free of charge. With antici- 
pated thanks. 

N. GoRBACEVSKAJA 
Director of the Library 
T. SEREBRJAKOVA 
Chief of the Department 


-<- 


SuGGEsTION WELCOMED 
Boise, Idaho 
To the Editor: 

We miss inclusion on each page of the 
month of issue. Such omission makes it 
necessary to refer back to the cover in 
the case of bound volumes or loose-leaf 
binders, while if pages are clipped for 
pasting or filing, their “chronology” is 
completely lost once they are separated 
from the complete magazine. 


Can do? 
L. 


[Can do, yes. Have done, in fact, 
beginning with the previous (April) 
issue. — Ep.] 


-<>-— 


““MuTUALLY” INTERESTING 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Not that I like to see such a well- 
written article in THe CasuALTY AND 
Surety JournaAt (!) but rather because 
it covers the subject so completely, I am 
writing you about Admiral Woodward’s 
article on preventing accidents . . . an 
excellent job of coordination. 

A Mutual Vice President 
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From A MAGAZINE PUBLISHER 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Continuing issues of the JouRNAL 
have done a job around this office that 
even our own stories haven’t accom- 
plished with us — we’re insurance con- 
scious! 

oO. 
_ > —_ 
ROMANCE OF COMMERCE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

With your permission, we would like 
to run your decorative drawing “The 
Romance of Insurance” on the cover of 
our magazine, “Flatbush.” 

BENJAMIN J. Kino, Exec. Secy. 
Flatbush Chamber of Commerce 


[Permission granted. — Ep. ] 
-<$-— 
C. or C. O.K.’s C. & S. J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


To demonstrate our appreciation of 
the invaluable information which reaches 
us through your publication: 

Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward’s 
article ...of particular value... 
was referred to the member of our staff 
who handles our Safety and Fire Pre- 
vention program. 

H. B. Jackson’s article on “‘Peabody’s 
Reform” . . . was referred to the Traf- 
fic Commissioner of our city. 

“How the Public Gets Ideas and Im- 
pressions” tells a whole story in an 
effective manner. I am sending it to the 
secretary of a Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. 

“Memorable Sales Interviews” helps 
us intelligently to answer inquiries from 
home owners, who often come to us for 
advice, suggestions, and information. 
We find it necessary quite frequently to 
urge that they make sure persons work- 





ing on their premises, such as repair or 
maintenance crews, are properly pro- 
tected. 

As a private individual . . . concur 
most heartily with Ambrose Ryder’s 
remarks. I myself would appreciate the 
conveniences of a compact loose-leaf 
binder containing policy certificates. 

Your illustrations, of course, and 
“The News in Pictures” help a lot to 
make your magazine attractive and 
presentable. 

Thank you for keeping us on your 
mailing list: each issue of your JouRNAL 
receives our careful attention. 

Dattas L. Hostetter, Manager 

The Canton Chamber of Commerce 

— 
CusTOMER ANALYsIS 
Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sir: 

In the February issue is printed a 
copy of a Customer Analysis Card. We 
are very much interested in this, and 
we are wondering if you could advise 
us where these cards could be purchased 
and also whether the same type of card 
is printed covering not only personal 
customers but also business firms? 


X. 


Stamford, Conn. 

. » - I am interested in the chart 
you show on page 11 of the February 
issue. Has any one actually drawn up 
this form for use and is there any possi- 
bility of getting a sample? 

K. 
—_. 
CERTAINLY 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We would greatly appreciate permis- 
sion to reprint your recently published 
article, “Salesmanship in a Democracy.” 

Georce M. GotpsmitH, Mg. Ed. 
Modern Selling Magazine 
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J. W. RanpDALL, Vice President of The 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, is also President of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, New 
York City. After entering the office of 
The Travelers as a mail clerk many years 
ago, he was sent to the field as a special 
agent, specializing first in indemnity 
and later, liability. Next he became 
Casualty Manager at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and subsequently Branch 
Manager at Worcester, Assistant Man- 
ager at Boston and Assistant Secretary 
of the Compensation and Liability 
Department at the Home Office. The 
next promotion was that to the position 
of Secretary to the Department, followed 
by appointment as Vice President of 
The Travelers Insurance Company in 
full charge of the Compensation and 
Liability Department, and Vice Presi- 
dent of The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany. (Safety Essential to War Production, 
page 45.) 
Se 28 


Jerome ALEXANDER, a consulting chem- 
ist and chemical engineer, has his own 
laboratory in New York. His article is 
written under the sponsorship of the 
Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Inc., New York, 
which functions as a clearing house be- 
tween demand and supply, by furnishing 
the names of especially qualified chem- 
ists and chemical engineers to industry 
and other professional groups. Mr. 
Alexander is a Master of Science whose 
achievements are chronicled in “‘Who’s 
Who in America,” “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” and “American Men of 
Science.” (Science and Insurance, page 29.) 
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KENNETH R. MILLER, Managing Direc- 
tor of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, attended Emerson Institute 
and George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. Casualty insurance 
selling experience in his early twenties 
was followed by various organizational 
activities in the life insurance field. 
Chief among the latter were his achieve- 
ments as a staff consultant with the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford. (Today's Challenge to Sales 
Departments, page 5.) 

, <= £ 
Price K. Joxnnson is Assistant Manager 
of Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston. 
Thirty of his 35 years in advertising and 
insurance have been spent with the in- 
surance agency’s farm department. At- 
tended public school in Farmersville 
and college in Greenville, during which 
time it is said he nearly ran his legs off 
trying to get to fires in both towns. 
Served in World War I, receiving the 
Croix de Guerre. (We Went after More 
Rural Business, page 36.) 

, + ¢ 
Oscar Bene, Superintendent of the 
Agency Systems Department for the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York, 
has visited several hundred agencies 
where he has studied their office oper- 
ations first hand. As a result, he has ac- 
quired a number of practical ideas. 
Thirty years’ service with his present 
companies. He has appeared before 
numerous national and state agents’ 
meetings, and has instructed in several 
short course schools. (Short Cuts — and 
Fewer Details — in the Agent’s Office Oper- 
ation, page 41.) 

.. F 
ALEXANDER Foster, JR., formerly As- 
sistant General Counsel and Vice 
President of the National Surety Cor- 
poration, is Manager of the Fidelity 
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and Surety Department of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. A native of Rochester, New York, 
Mr. Foster took his law degree from the 
University of Buffalo. After successful 
private practice in Rochester, he joined 
the Liquidation Bureau of the State 
Insurance Department, and in 1933 
became Vice President of the National 
Surety Corporation. Two years later, 
appointed Assistant General Counsel, 
retaining the rank of a vice president. 
(Good-Will for Contract Bonds, 13.) 


, - £ 


Joun F. McMauon is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Air Hygiene Foundation of 
America, Pittsburgh. He has been a 
member of the Foundation’s staff since 
organization started six years ago. 
Newspaper and publicity experience 
with New York Sun, Associated Press, 
Columbia University, American Chemi- 
cal Society and other organizations. 
University of Notre Dame, B.A. (War 
Workers, A.W.O.L., page 1.) 


e FF £ 


RAPHAEL ALEXANDER, of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, has 
under his direction analysis of legislation 
and also editorial work on the Associa- 
tion’s legal publications. Is a graduate 
of New York University Law School, 
and practiced law for several years prior 
to coming to the Association in 1935. 
Author, “Lawyers’ Practice Time Ta- 
ble,” a reference book for lawyers. 
(Recent Court Decisions — II, page 11.) 


: - F 


RosertT E. Brown, JR., President of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, is in 
charge of advertising and publicity for 
the Aetna’s Casualty department, under 
Stanley F. Withe. After three years at 
Annapolis, he resigned to enter the 
Florida boom, entering insurance one 


year later. Special Agent, Actna’s Rich- 
mond Office, October, 1926, to May, 
1929; in charge of Aetna’s Charlotte 
(N. C.) Service Office from May, 1929, 
to December, 1930; transferred to H. O. 
Publicity Dept. Jan. 1, 1931. A Director 
of the Hartford Advertising Club, past 
honors include: President, Aetna Life 
Men’s Club; Vice President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Insurance Advertising 
Conference. (Best Protection Money Can 
Buy, page 9.) 
, ££, 

Epwarp R. Granniss is Director, In- 
dustrial Division, National Conservation 
Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Also, an instruc- 
tor at New York University. Graduate 
of Brown University. After manufactur- 
ing experience, joined Travelers (guard 
design department) in Hartford, later as 
field inspector and safety engineer. 
Subsequently, Industrial Staff Engi- 
neer, National Safety Council, Chicago. 
In addition to his Association duties, he 
is Associate Manager of the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Elevators, Lucrative Source 
of Business, page 20.) 


Credits. Art work by Robert G. Stern- 
loff, Robert G. Sternloff, Jr., Horace T. 
Elmo, Margaret Guy, Gloria Harris, 
Warren Evans, Jr., Vic Zimmerman, 
Charles Skiles, George Marko and Cobb 
Shinn. Page 4, Accident and Health 
Week Committee; 18, The Spectator; 
20, Westinghouse Elevator Co., New 
York; 22, The Travelers, Hartford; 23, 
“Number 8” of The National City Bank, 
New York; 24, Aetna Insurance, Hart- 
ford; 25, Safety Engineering Magazine; 
28, Institute of Life Insurance; 34, Lib- 
erty Bell photo by Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadel- 
phia; 53, “Defense— One Year,” 
(O.E.M.). 





What Did You Learn? 
QUICK QUIZ 


For Our Busy Readers 








. Time lost by industrial workers due to illness is how many 
times greater than the time lost from work accidents? 


. In what four ways can sales departments make a substantial 
contribution to the all-out war effort? 


. When a motorist is involved in an accident far away from 
home, for instance, what’s he most interested in having at that 
crucial moment — the cheapest insurance protection, or the 
best? 


. What vitally important bureau in Washington, sponsored by 
stock insurance companies, “builds good-will for contract 
bonds’’? 


5. Who is the recently appointed Insurance Commissioner of 
South Carolina? 


. Can you name the five major parts of the C.P.C.U. proposed 
curriculum? 


. How can the producer make elevators a lucrative source of 
business? 


. Name at least one way in which science aids insurance. 
. How could you go after more rural business? 


How much would you have to save monthly in office operating 
expense to equal the profit on $1,500 yearly premiums? 


. How and why is safety essential to war production? 


Answers to all of these timely questions appear in the preceding pages. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company of New York Associated Indemnity Corporation 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 

Excess Insurance Company of America 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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e do not what we ought,~ a 
What we ought not, we do,~ : 


ei han upoon the thought ~t 
Lat rf will bring us through. 


—MATTHEW ARNOLD 





